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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

The History of the Knights Templars, the Temple 
Church, and the Temple. By C. G. Addison, 
Esq., Inner Temple. Small 4to, pp. 395. 
Longman and Co, 

Iv our opinion Mr. Addison betrays a little too 

much of the panegyrist at startmg, which has 

the effect of setting us against his arguments 
even when, if we had not fancied there were 
prejudices, they might otherwise have found an 
easier way to conviction. That the Templars 
were valiant warriors, and shed their blood 
freely in the wars of the Holy Land, is univer- 
sally allowed; but did they not also engage in 
other and less sacred contests? did they not 
depart from all their vows and the rules of 
their foundation? did they not become, like all 
great feudal lords, the tyrannical oppressors of 
their fellow-men? What became of their chas- 
tity, their obedience, their poverty? St. Ber- 
nard might draw up their code; but power and 
wealth, and passions stirred up by a life of con- 
stant peril and adventure, were more strong 
with human nature than monkish canons or 
oaths to obey them. Read Von Hammer, 

Wilcke, and many other authors for the last 

three hundred years, and believe in Mr. Addi- 

son’s unmixed eulogium if you can. 

That they were at the last cruelly persecuted 
and doomed to destruction for crimes they never 
committed is most probable; but the accusa- 
tions of sorcery, heresy, idolatry, and the con- 
fessions of such guilt extorted by tortures, were 
in the dark spirit of the dark age in which they 
were crushed; and though these might be false, 
there were not a few other abuses which ex- 
posed them to vengeance. Thus: “ A resident 
in Palestine has given us some curious biogra- 
phical notices of the worthy consecrator of our 
Temple Church at London. He says that he 
was a very handsome parson; and, in conse- 
quence of his beauty, the mother of the King 
of Jerusalem fell in love with him, and made 
him archbishop of Czsarea, (biau clerc estoit, 
et par sa beauté l’ama la mere de roi, et le fist 
arcevesque de Cesaire). He then describes 
how he came to be made patriarch, and how he 
was suspected to have poisoned the archbishop 
of Tyre. After his return from Rome he fell 
in love with the wife of a haberdasher who lived 
at Naplous, twelve miles from Jerusalem. He 
went to see her very often; and, not long after 
the acquaintanceship commenced, the husband 
died. Then the patriarch brought the lady to 
Jerusalem, and bought for her a very fine stone 
house. ‘ Le patriarche la fist venir en Jerusa- 
lem, et li acheta bonne maison de pierre. Si 
la tenoit voiant le siecle ausi com li hons fait 
sa fame, fors tant que ele n’estoit mie avec lui. 
Quant ele aloit au mostier, ele estoit ausi ator- 
née de riches dras, com ce fust un emperris, et 
si serjant devant lui. Quant aucunes gens la 
veoient qui ne la connoissoient pas, il deman- 
doient qui cele dame estoit. Cil qui la connois- 
Solent, disoient que cestoit la fame du patri- 
arche. Ele avoit nom Pasque de Riveri. En- 
fans avoit du patriarche, et les barons estoient, 
que 1a ov il se conseilloient, vint un fol ou_pa- 
triarche, si li dist; ‘ Sire patriarche, dones moi 
bon don, car je vous aport bones novelles:; 





Pasque de Riveri, vostre fame, a une bele fille!’ 
‘ When Jesus Christ,’ says the learned author, 
‘ saw the iniquity and wickedness which they 
committed in the very place where he was cru- 
cified, he could no longer suffer it.’ The order 
of the Temple was at this period all-powerful 
in Palestine ; and the grand master, Gerard de 
Riderfort, coerced with the heavy hand of au- 
thority the nobles of the kingdom, and even 
the king himself.’ Again: “ In 1187, after 
the conquest of between thirty and forty cities 
and castles—many of which belonged to the 
order of the Temple—Saladin laid siege to the 
Holy City. On the 20th of September the 
Mussulman army encamped on the west of the 
town, and extended itself from the tower of 
David to the gate of St. Stephen. The Temple 
could no longer furnish its brave warriors for 
the defence of the holy sanctuary of the Chris- 
tians; two miserable knights, with a few serv- 
ing-brethren, alone remained in its now silent 
halls and deserted courts. After a siege of 
fourteen days, a breach was effected in the 
walls, and ten banners of the prophet waved in 
triumph on the ramparts. In the morning a 
barefoot procession of the queen, the women, 
and the monks and priests, was made to the 
holy sepulchre, to implore the Son of God to 
save his tomb and his inheritance from im- 
pious violation. The females, as a mark of 
humility and distress, cut off their hair and 
cast it to the winds; and the ladies of Jerusa- 
lem made their daughters do penance by stand- 
ing up to their necks in tubs of cold water 
placed upon Mount Calvary. But it availed 
nought: ‘ for our Lord Jesus Christ,’ says a 
Syrian Frank, ‘ would not listen to any prayer 
that they made; for the filth, the luxury, and 
the adultery, which prevailed in the city, did 
not suffer prayer or supplication to ascend be- 
fore God.’”’ 

One great and convincing argument against 
their entire innocence, and their being sacri- 
ficed to cupidity, which seems to have escaped 
our author, is, that, when their vast pos- 
sessions were forfeited, their persecutors did 
not seize them; they obtained a very small 
share of the plunder, whilst the heirs of 
former benefactors of the order laid hold of a 
considerable portion; and a still more consi- 
derable portion was allotted to another bat- 
tling fraternity—the Knights Hospitallers. 
This was merely robbing Peter to pay Paul; 
and could not enrich either the pope or, the 
kings of France or England. Nor is it credible 
that all the princes of Europe should conspire 
against a blameless association. Their pro- 
digious privileges brought them into dangerous 
collision with the Church, and their civil im- 
munities with the Crown; they were above 
and against the common law; and between the 
Church an¥ the reigning princes of Europe 
they fell. It was a sad and bloody fall; and 
many a knight who deserved a better fate 
perished in the cold, savage wreck; yet still 
the body was not so pure and so blameless as 
Mr. Addison pleases to assert. But for the 
truth of history, it is little matter now; after 
life’s fitful fever, glorious deeds of arms in Pa- 
lestine, wounds, fatigues, imprisonments, and 
racks, they sleep well, cross-legged or straight- 





legged, on their hard tombs; no foreign levy 
nor domestic treason can touch them now. 
Ingratitude and cruelty have done their worst; 
and the persecutors and the persecuted are 
alike deaf to their defender’s reasonings and 
our remarks. Peace, which they allowed not 
on earth, be with their ashes ! 

The repairs of the Temple Church render it 
an object of immediate interest. 

“The Knights Templars first established the 
chief house of their order in England, without 
Holborn Bars, on the south side of the street, 
where Southampton House formerly stood, ad- 
joining to which Southampton Buildings were 
afterwards erected; and it is stated, that about 
a century and a half ago, part of the ancient 
chapel annexed to this establishment, of a cir- 
cular form, and built of Caen stone, was disco- 
vered on pulling down some old houses near 
Southampton Buildings in Chancery Lane. 
This first house of the Temple, established by 
Hugh de Payens himself, before his departure 
from England, on his return to Palestine, was 
adapted to the wants and necessities of the 
order in its infant state, when the knights, 
instead of lingering in the preceptories of Eu- 
rope, proceeded at once to Palestine; and 
when all the resources of the society were 
strictly and faithfully forwarded to Jerusalem, 
to be expended in defence of the faith: but 
when the order had greatly increased in nume 
bers, power, and wealth, and had somewhat 
departed from its original purity and simpli- 
city, we find that the superior and the knights 
resident in London began to look abroad for a 
more extensive and commodious place of habi- 
tation. They purchased a large space of ground, 
extending from the White Friars westward to 
Essex House without Temple Bar, and com- 
menced the erection of a convent.on a scale of 
grandeur commensurate with ‘the dignity and 
importance of the chief house of the great 
religio-military society of the Temple in Bri- 
tain. It was called the New Temple, to dis- 
tinguish it from the original establishment at 
Holborn, which came thenceforth to be known 
by the name of the Old Temple.’” This New 
Temple was adapted for the residence of nu- 
merous military monks and novices, serving- 
brothers, retainers, and domestics. It con- 
tained the residence of the superior and of the 
knights, the cells and apartments of the chap- 
lains and serving-brethren, the council-cham- 
ber where the chapters were held, and the 
refectory, or dining-hall, which was connected, 
by a range of hand e cloisters, with the 
magnificent church consecrated by the patri- 
arch. Alongside the river extended a spaci- 
ous pleasure-ground for the recreation of the 
brethren, who were not permitted to go into 
the town without the leave of the master. It 
was used also for military exercises, and the 
training of the horses. The year of the conse- 
cration of the Temple Church, Geoffrey, the 
superior of the order in England, caused, an 
inquisition to be made of the lands of the 
Templars in this country, and the names of the 
donors thereof; from which it appears, that 
the larger territorial divisions of the order were 
then called bailiwicks, the principal of which 
were London, Warwic, Couele, Meritune, Gu- 
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tinge, Westune, Lincolnscire, Lindeseie, Wi- 
dine, and Eboracisire (Yorkshire). The num- 
ber of manors, farms, churches, advowsons, 
demesne lands, villages, hamlets, windmills, 
and watermills, rents of assize, rights of com- 
mon and free warren, and the amount of all 
kinds of property, possessed by the Templars 
in England at the period of the taking of this 
inquisition, are astonishing. Upon the great 
estates belonging to the order, prioral houses 
had been erected, wherein dwelt the procura- 
tors or stewards charged with the management 
of the manors and farms in their neighbour- 
hood, and with the collection of the rents. 
These prioral houses became regular monastic 
establishments, inhabited chiefly by sick and 
aged Templars, who retired to them to spend 
the remainder of their days, after a long period 
of honourable service against the infidels in 
Palestine. They were cells to the principal 
house at London. There were also under 
themcertain smaller administrations established 
for the management of the farms, consisting of 
a Knight Templar, to whom were associated 
some serving-brothers of the order, and a 
priest, who acted as almoner. The commis- 
sions or mandates directed by the masters 
of the Temple to the officers at the head 
of these establishments, were called precepts, 
from the commencement of them, ‘ Precipimus 
tibi,’ we enjoin or direct you, &c. &c. The 
knights to whom they were addressed were 
styled Preceptores Templi, or preceptors of the 
Temple, and the districts administered by them 
Preceptoria, or preceptories.” 

The consecration of the round part took 
place temp. Henry II. a.v. 1185, and in 1240 
the oblong portion of the church was conse- 
crated in the presence of Henry III. 

We have said nothing of the crusades, of 
Saladin, of Cceur de Lion, of the ninety-nine 
years of the Latin kingdom, of Jerusalem re- 
oes and then taken by the rude Tartar 
iordes from the Caspian, nor of the wonderful 
feats and slaughters connected therewith—for 
they are all familiarly notorious; neither have 
we spoken of the yet unfinished restoration of 
the Temple Church,—a work worthy of our 
enlightened age, and the rich Society whose 
property it is (having given a notice of it our- 
selves some months ago): and we shall finish 
this brief review with calling attention to the 
vast treasures of which Europe must have been 
drained in the olden expeditions to the East, 
where no doubt masses of them yet remain, 
and of the far better bestowal of the peaceful 
sum which is dedicated to the revival of this 
noble monument of Christian antiquity. There 
are but three other specimens in England; and 
it is gratifying to know that this, the finest of 
them all, is committed to the charge of taste, 
learning, and genius, to be made whatit origin- 
ally was in the beauties of art and architecture. 
Mr. Savage has it in charge! 








The Veterans of Chelsea Hospital. By the Author 
of “ The Subaltern,” “ Traditions of Chelsea 


College,” &c. 3 vols. Bentley. 
A Grapuic description of the library for the 
pensioners at Chelsea Hospital preludes these 
half-dozen of interesting. tales, in which the 
autobiographies of the relaters are given with 
such yerity, that we are hardly disposed to 
allow the author any praise, and simply be- 
eause he has by this means earned the greatest. 
We cannot, and need not, go into more than 
one of the lives; because if ex uno disce omnes 
were ever applicable, it is so in the three 
volumes before us. The first story of Bain, a 





veteran, who has received a superior education, 
and has been half his time sailor and the other 
half soldier, so as to be about equally entitled 
to Greenwich or Chelsea, carries us through 
various services and many parts of the world. 
Among the rest to Malta, where a passage of 
his account of the plague will serve as a fair 
specimen of the work. 

“ T have reason to believe that the plague 
was imported into Malta so early as the year 
1810 or 1811, and that it was brought thither 
by a ship from the coast of Barbary, of which 
the lading was cotton. I believe, too, that the 
infected goods were smuggled on shore; for 
the ship was put into quarantine as usual, and 
yet the disease broke out. Be this, however, 
as it may, weeks, and even months, elapsed 
before the authorities became aware of its pre- 
valence in the island, so fearful were the Maltese 
of the consequences which were sure to follow, 
and of the total stop which the discovery would 
put to their trade and their amusements. But 
by degrees things came to such a pitch, that a 
universal alarm was created: people died by 
dozens and scores daily; and the knell rang so 
often, and funeral processions became so fre- 
quent, that the attention of the government 
was called to it, and an inquiry was instituted. 
The result of that inquiry was to confirm beyond 
dispute the terrible suspicions which were 
afloat. It was found that the disease, which 
cut off so many of al) ages and sexes, was no 
ordinary malady. It did not shew itself in all 
cases in the same way, neither were its issues 
invariably fatal; but there was a character 
about it which was not to be mistaken. Per- 
sons might be, or seem to be, in perfect health 
up to a given moment; they ate, and drank, 
and went about their business as usual, till all 
at once a slight swelling, accompanied by red- 
ness, made its appearance in some part of their 
bodies, and health and strength, and not unfre- 
quently life itself, disappeared with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. The boils in question affected 
often the forehead, but more frequently still 
the armpits: they shewed themselves, however, 
on other parts of the body likewise, and their 
progress to maturity was marvellously quick. 
If the patient was vigorous enough to hold out 
till they burst, then were his chances of re- 
covery considerable ; if they did not burst, he 
invariably died. But this was not the only 
mode in which disease did its work: people 
might be seen walking the street apparently 
in the highest health and spirits, till suddenly 
they were seized with giddiness, which did not 
throw them down, but spun them round and 
round, like sheep when afflicted by the com- 
plaint which is called the staggers. There 
was no instance of a patient surviving where 
the plague took this form. He fell from one 
fit into another; and, dying in a few hours, 
became immediately afterwards black and livid, 
like one who has been poisoned. No sooner 
was the presence of the pest made known than 
the governor adopted every possible precaution, 
in order to hinder the contagion trom being 
carried into the barracks, where as yet no 
symptoms of the malady had shewn themselves. 
The gates of all were shut, and guards mounted, 
with orders to shoot those who should attempt 
to pass, either from the military stations into 
the town, or from the town into the military 
stations. Outposts likewise were established, 
and a cordon drawn round the forts, any attempt 
to break which was to be dealt with in like 
manner; while the troops were ordered to send 
out the reliefs with bayonets fixed, and to clear 
the way for themselves in passing along the 
streets, as if they had been dealing with an 





enemy. In like manner, each guard and piquet, 
after it had been relieved at its post, was marched 
into one of the casemated apartments, where 
the men were required to strip to the skin, and 
to bathe in huge jars of oil, At the same time 
their garments, and belts, and accoutrements, 
were suspended over a fire of charcoal, and 
thoroughly smoked ; a process which was said 
to have contributed much to keep infection 
at a distance, but which was certainly not 
of a nature to gratify the colonels of regi- 
ments, who might have looked for a hand- 
some reserve out of the government allow. 
ance for clothing. Whether it was owing to 
these precautions, or that the style of living 
in barracks had something to do with it, or 
that Providence took more care of us than 
we either expected or deserved, I cannot 
tell; but it is as certain as it is remark- 
able, that not one British soldier died of the 
plague. Two years it was in the island, com- 
mitting fearful ravages every where, and sparing 
in its wrath neither the old nor the young; but 
it came not near the quarters of the garrison, 
except in one instance, and that was a very re- 
markable one. Under the cavalier of St. Jaques, 
in the counter-force of the port, there is a case- 
mate, or bomb-proof lodging, in and near to 
which dwelt two families, between whom ail 
direct communication was, on account of the 
plague, cut off, though, in other and brighter 
days, they had been the best friends possible. 
One of these consisted of a Maltese function- 
ary, the captain, as he was called, of the maga- 
zine, whose duty it was to take care of the 
stores in that quarter, and of whom all nien 
spoke and thought favourably. He was an old 
man, whom his very style of dress had rendered 
remarkable; for he wore a scarlet coat, in shape 
resembling that which I now wear, scarlet 
breeches, and crimson stockings, with a cocked 
hat trimmed with gold lace, and hooked with 
bands that were made of gold. He, with his 
two daughters, inhabited apartments in the 
casemate, and very quietly, albeit very con- 
tentedly, they passed their days there. The 
other family of whom I have spoken was that 
of Sergeant Crighton, of the British artillery, 
and which consisted of the sergeant himself, 
his wife, and two children, who dwelt in a 
small detached house hard by. Both parties 
had gardens, which a wall only divided; both 
parties, too, had goats, or rather the goats 
were their common property ; and so just were 
they in their dealings one with the other, that, 
rather than divide the produce on each occa- 
sion of milking, they took it by turns to milk, 
and alternately kept the whole. Thus, if the 
Maltese milked the goats in the morning, the 
goats were driven to Sergeant Crighton’s for 
milking in the evening; if the evening's gift 
went to the captain of the magazine, the Brit- 
ish soldier put in his claim to whatever the 
morning might produce. So long as the bills 
of health were every where clean, there neither 
occurred, nor could occur, any interruption to 
this device; indeed, the goats soon came to 
understand as well as their owners what was 
expected of them, and of their own accord 
went from house to house at the appointed 
seasons. It came to pass, however, some time 
after the plague had broken out, that Mrs. 
Crighton observed, from the appearance of the 
goats’ udders when they arrived, that they had 
not been milked that morning. She was sur- 
prised; but either because no thought of evil 
entered into her mind, or that she looked upon 
the circumstance as the result of accident, she 
took no notice of it. ‘The animals were milked, 
—they were turned loose again, and betook 
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themselves, as usual, to thé place of pasturage. 
When, however, the same appearances pre- 
sented themselves again and again, Mrs. Crigh- 
ton became alarmed; and, without communi- 
cating her intention to her husband, she de- 
termined to ascertain whether all were well 
with her neighbours. For this purpose she 
clambered over the wall, and made her way to 
the apartments of the casemate; but, though 
she knocked several times, nobody paid atten- 
tion to the signal. She then pushed open the 
door and entered. Jn one room lay the father 
in bed, and his two daughters stretched at 
length along the floor besidehim. The Maltese 
family were dead; and the appearance of the 
bodies left no room to doubt that they had died 
of the prevailing malady. Mrs. Crighton re- 
turned to her own home a sadder, if not a 
wiser, woman; but she returned not unscathed. 
Either she had contracted the seeds of the pest 
during the brief space which she stood in the 
dead chamber, or the udders of the goats which 
she milked conveyed to her the infection,—for 
she had caught the plague. She communi- 
cated it, moreover, to her children, and within 
the customary period all became its victims; 
for it was one of the horrible parts of this hor- 
rible tragedy, that people and houses which 
were suspected of infection became things to 
be shunned by all around them, and that the 
very consciousness of this, as well as of other 
consequences which were sure to follow, caused 
the unhappy creatures themselves to conceal 
their misery. Hence both of these families, 
as well as many more which became utterly 
extinguished in Malta, died in secret; no one 
being aware that there was illness among them 
till its results became palpable to the whole 
world,” 





An Essay on the Influence of Welsh Tradition 
upon the Literature of Germany, France, and 
Scandinavia ; which obtained the Prize of the 
Abergavenny Cymreigyddion Society, at the 
Eisteddvod of 1840. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Albert Schultz, 8vo. Llandovery, 
Rees. 1841. 

THE subject of this essay is one of consider- 
able interest, and of great obscurity. We have 
always been of opinion that such subjects by 
being proposed for prize-essays receive much 
more hurt than benefit. Prejudices of a hun- 
dred kinds are always at work to thwart or 
crush the independence of research which they 
require. This is a subject which has never 
yet been treated with the necessary combina- 
tion of impartiality and learning; nor do we 
look upon the present attempt as an exception. 
While we praise its industry of research, we 
declare our opinion that it presents a remark- 
able collection of wrong notions, false and in- 
correct criticism, and too often confused learn- 
ing. The author had prejudged his question 
when he began his researches; throughout 
he labours under his preconceived notions; 
all that he does is to bring together the pas- 
sages which seem to him to chime in with 
them; and every where he shews a singular 
want of discrimination in appreciating his au- 
thorities. We fear, also, that in too many in- 
stances Mr. Schultz is more a compiler than 
an independent writer. 

Our author arranges his subject historically 
under three heads or periods: 1. ‘¢ Arthur, the 
national hero, a.p. 600 to 1066 ;” 2. “ Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table, a.p. 
1066 to 1150,” 3. “ Arthur and the Sangreal, 
4.D. 1150 to 1500.” In the first of these divi- 


traditions about Arthur existed in vigour in 
our island during the whole of the Anglo- 
Saxon period; in the second he treats the 
history of Arthur and his Knights as a sub- 
ject of poetry; and in the third he views it in 
its connexion with the mysterious and obscure 
story of the Sangreal, It is quite impossible, 
with our space and time, to enter into a de- 
tailed examination (not of the book, but) of all 
the points mentioned in it; but we beg to state 
frankly, that on the greater number of those 
points we difier entirely from its writer. We 
will rather give our own opinion of the manner 
in which the subject should be arranged, and 
what is to be done for it; but even in doing 
that, we can only state the results which appear 
to us to be reasonable and justifiable, without 
entering into the details. 

The first point, as it appears to us, which 
must be aimed at, is to approximate as nearly 
as possible to the period at which these singu- 
lar traditions hecome known. Were they known 
in England before the Conquest? We are 
strongly inclined to answer this question with 
an absolute negative. At all events we feel 
perfectly satisfied that there is no known allu- 
sion to them as existing in England before 
that period. What is more, we do not. believe 
in King Arthur as an historical personage. 
We can hardly conceive how he should be 
unknown to Bede; and, although we have 
always looked upon the tract which bears the 
name of Gildas as a forgery, yet as it is 
certainly older than Bede, we consider it, 
from its character, a decided proof that the 
name of King Arthur was not then known 
among the English Britons. We do not believe 
that Nennius is older than the eleventh cen- 
tury, probably of the later half; and we are 
not without our doubts as to the tract bearing 
that name having been written by a native of 
this island, either Welsh or English. We are 
satisfied that the antiquity of the known manu- 
scripts of this work has been overrated. The 
Welsh archeologists bring forward against our 
| opinion the native poetry ; but we cannot accept 
it until it has been put to a far stricter test 
than it has yet undergone. We would add, 
that there is no reason whatever why the 
Anglo-Saxons should not be well acquainted 
with the Welsh traditions. The daily inter- 
course between the Welsh and Anglo-Saxons, 
and that during several centuries, was quite as 
great, if not much greater, than between the 
Welsh and the Normans. 

We thus come down to a date which appears 
to be a limit on one side. Ifwe go up the 
scale, we can have no hesitation in saying, the 
traditions of which we speak were known in 
England in the first half of the twelfth century, 
because they form the body of the romance of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth ; and we have traces of 
their existence in other ways. The decision 
of the question relating to the real ground- 
work of Geoflrey’s book is difficult, yet we 
think not hopeless. 
allusion to them before his time, except in 
the work bearing the name of Nennius, just 
alluded to. 

We have thus brought the subject within the 
limits of little more than half a century, during 
which an immense historical event had taken 
place,—the subjugation of this country by the 
Norman dynasty. We know that the inhabit- 
ants of Brittany formed no small portion of the 
invaders; and that the Bretons, who had in a 
certain degree a community of race and lan- 
guage with the Welsh, were settled in various 
parts of England, and they naturally brought 
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we suspect, from many reasons, that the Bretons 
of Armorica were far more refined and more 
poetical than the Welsh. All the earliest French 
writers who treat of these legends declare they 
derived them from the traditions of Bretagne. 
There is, therefore, at least a strong presump- 
tion in favour of these traditions having been 
brought over by the foreigners, and afterwards 
located in this country. Perhaps the pseudo- 
Nennius came from the same quaritcr. 

This is not the only influence which we sus- 
pect the foreigners exerted on the literature 
of Wales. It is well known that there is a 
very numerous class of words in the Welsh 
language which come originally from the Latin. 
From some circumstances which we have ob- 
served, we are very strongly inclined to believe 
that all this class of words came immediately 
from the Anglo-Norman tongue, and were there- 
fore introduced in the course of the twelfth 
century. This is a hint which may be useful 
to philologists: if our idea prove right, and 
any of these words are found in the pretended 
poems of the ancient bards, they must be all 
modern fabrications. 

It is far from our purpose to enter into the 
history of these legends in their later poetical 
forms. If they should be proved to be of Bre- 
ton, and not of Welsh origin, the question of 
the “ Influence of the Welsh traditions on the 
literature of France, Germany, and Scandi- 
navia,” falls entirely tothe ground. It becomes 
still a question, whence the traditions them- 
selves originated. The answer would pro- 
bably be found in the mythic theology of the 
people of Bretagne. Every people who have 
existed as a nation possessed a system of my- 
thology, which preceded their historical period. 

Mr. Schultz’s essay is industriously put to- 
gether; but it contains a good many errors of 
detail, particularly relating to the age, &c. of 
some of the literary monuments referred to, 
It would be very unfair to criticise such a work 
in a translation; but the book is full of errors 
of another description, which shew, at all events, 
great ignorance on the part of the translator. 
We can only point out a few from among a 
great mass, At p. 42, “ the sons of Haincos,”’ 
should be “the sons of Haimon;” at p. 64, 
“ Albericus Arium fontium,” should be “ Al- 
bericus Zrium Fontium’’ (Alberic des Trois- 
Fontaines); and Marinus .Sanutus should be 
Marianus Scotus; at p. 75, Mythe should be 
Myth; at p. 100, Maspilli should be Muspilli, 
and Alveradacusima should be Alverad et Asina ; 
at p. 104, Rubos should be Unibos; with a host 
of others of a similar kind. In one place we 
observe that the translator has fallen into an 
oversight in rendering the German Wiilischer 
by Welsh, whereas, on the contrary, it is ap- 
plied to the people who spoke the languages 
derived from the Latin, as the Italians, French, 
&c., and never to the Welsh. But the most 
singular blunder of the translator occurs at 
p- 46, where he has actually taken the writer’s 
German version of Wace’s Roman de Rou (by 
the way, not du Rou) for the original, and 
quotes Wace in German! The same page ex- 
hibits some little historical confusion in the 
mind of Mr. Schultz: he says, ‘ Wace, in the 
Roman du Rou, complains that Henry III. had 
not given him the reward promised him by Henry 
II. at the conclusion of the poem;’’ and, im- 
mediately afterwards, he says the poem was 
written in 1150. Henry III. ascended the 
throne in 1216, an infant. 

There is one person concerned in the pro- 
duction of this book who deserves our unqua- 
lified praise,—that person is William Rees of 
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elegance with which this essay, and many other 
works from the same press, have been printed 
would do honour to the best houses in London, 
and are rare instances of provincial enterprise. 
Mr. Rees is also the publisher of Lady C. 
Guest’s national Mabinogion; and announces 
several other valuable contributions to Welsh 
history and literature. 


By 
8vo, pp. 198. Hatchard and 





On the Remote Cause of Epidemic Diseases. 
John Parkin. 
Son, London. 


Tuts work is not so hypothetical as are many 
others which profess to treat of the same sub- 
ject;—there is a decorum about it, which 
approaches closely to what is strictly profes- 
sions] and scientific: but here our praise must 
stop, and we must regret to say that the per- 
formance is in every respect a perfectly un- 
satisfactory one, and one which will therefore 
neither enhance the author’s reputation, nor 
do any thing towards throwing light upon the 
difficulty discernible in remote causes of epi- 
demic disease. 

The object of the author, to use his own ex- 
pression, is to prove that “ the cause of the 
production of epidemic diseases is the same as 
that which gives rise to the eruption of the 
volcano and the shock of the earthquake” 
(p. 153). 

The first step in this investigation is a very 
difficult one. Much difference of opinion ex- 


ists among the learned as to the causes of 
earthquakes; nor have these causes been as 
yet satisfactorily developed by any one. The 
author admits this difficulty, and therefore 
leaves the immediate cause of the production 
of volcanic action as a point still in dispute 


(p. 162). But if the cause which gives rise to 
volcanic action is the same as that which pro- 
duces epidemic diseases, and the former is en- 
veloped in obscurity, so, it would appear at the 
onset, is the latter. 

But if the causes of volcanic action have not 
been determined, the existence of such, by their 
various modes of manifestation, have long been 
made evident; and among these, we may fairly 
admit with the author, are the evolution of 
gaseous matters. Is it, then, a changed con- 
dition of the atmosphere, attendant upon vol- 
canic action, that is productive of morbific in- 
fluence? A very probable theory, and which 
is amenable to scientific investigation. The 
usual eudiometrical researches upon such a 
point can alone satisfy the scientific mind ; and 
a single memoir, containing a few positive cases 
of such a kind, would be worth a host of vo- 
lumes in which the theory alone is announced, 
—a theory which has not even the merit of 
novelty. 

The details are equally incomplete. It is 

stated (p. 55) that the tract of country tra- 
versed by the epidemic, with such rapidity 
forms one single and immense tertiary deposit. 
Now the exceptions to this are too numerous 
to be noticed : let us refer to our country alone, 
where the disease broke out at Sunderland, 
-and ravaged Newcastle, on the oldest of the 
secondary deposits, and scarcely afflicted Lon- 
don, a great city in the centre of a tertiary 
basin. 

Still more so are the details incomplete 
where they ought to have been strongest, viz. 
in the illustration of phenomena, however slight, 
which might be idered as ted with 
volcanicity in the line of the distribution of the 
cholera. It is true that some interesting facts 
are collected; but they are neither sufficient 
nor refined enough to carry conviction. People 








imagined the wells and springs to be poisoned 
by human agency: they were deteriorated, ac- 
cording to our author, by volcanic emissions. 
Then why not give us some good, well-attested, 
and accurately analysed results? We regret to 
write in this language; but it is by the inves- 
tigation of facts, and not by the promulgation 
of theories, that science is made to march in 
its onward career. 


Elements of Chemistry. By Robert Kane, M.D., 
M.R.I.A. Dublin, Hodges and Smith; and 
Longman and Co., London. 1841. 


Our “fat friend,” Bohn’s Catalogue, seems to 
have made obesity a fashion in literature. The 
treatise before us forms one Daniel-Lambert 
volume of twelve hundred pages. Probably there 
is some benefit in this arrangement either to 
the author or the reader; but we cannot dis- 
cover it. Two volumes of a size to lie conve- 
niently in each coat-pocket would in our case 
have saved much trouble, by facilitating trans- 
fer. The book is, however, a good book, not- 
withstanding its embonpoint ; the matter is se- 
lected with judgment, arranged with care, and 
expressed with clearness. The author has not 
contented himself with merely abstracting the 
papers of distinguished authors, and relying 
upon their authority for the success of his vo- 
lume, but has evidently taken the trouble to 
examine their researches, and understand their 
data and results—a method of proceeding 
which, however apparently indispensable, is by 
no means common among our modern com- 
pilers. 

The first portion of Dr. Kane’s book con- 
sists of an analysis of the most important 
principles of chemistry proprement dit, and its 
necessary associates —heat, light, electricity, 
and magnetism. The recent researches of 
Melloni and Forbes on the transmission and 
polarisation of radiant heat—of Herschel on 
the chemical power of the spectrum—of Dumas 
on chemical types, and the doctrine of substi- 
tution—and of Berzelius and Liebig on cata- 
lysis,—are perspicuously given. The author’s 
discussion of the atomic theory is character- 
ised by much soundness, and his concluding 
remark worthy of quotation: —‘‘ Of the ulti- 
mate particles of matter, or true atoms, we 
know nothing; and all the discussions which 
have taken place, from the earliest and vaguest 
speculations of Democritus or Leucippus to 
the modern experiments of Wollaston and 
Faraday, must be considered as absolutely 
without influence on the positive decision of 
the question.” 

In the second, or central, division of the 
work we have the preparation and properties 
of the metals, the salts, and, in short, the 
elements and compounds of inorganic che- 
mistry. 

The last part treats of organic chemistry; 
and this, we think, might with advantage have 
been considerably abridged. The vast va- 
riety of organic compounds, having all specific 
names, but presenting no more remarkable 
properties than are necessary to distinguish 
them from each other, could be well ar- 
ranged in tables, which would only occupy 
a few pages, and give the student all the 
information requisite. We say this with re- 
ference to an elementary treatise, which the 
present professes to be. The history of the 
preparation and properties of such bodies as 
populin, santonin, saponin, scillitin, senegin, 
smilacine, absinthin, lactucine, &c., may be 
very well in books of reference, such as the 
Pharmacopeeia, but is an expensive waste of 
space in an initiatory treatise. The author 





might, we repeat, by reducing these results to 
something like a tabular view, have dissented 
with advantage from our normal treatise-writers, 
although at the risk of being deemed unfashion- 
able. 

We were always inclined to think highly 
of the paradoxical expression of Pope, viz. “that 
he deserved more credit for what he had can- 
celled than for what he had written.” Pope 
was fortunate enough to escape the wearisome 
terminology of modern organic chemistry: such 
words as pteleyl, alkarsin, kacodyl, chloroxa- 
methan, &c. never met his poetic ear, or 
they would have impressed him strongly with 
the general applicability of his opinion. We 
wish Dr. Kane had observed a similar re- 
straint to Pope, in resisting the present sci- 
entific mania for verbal coinage. In treating 
of ammonia, Dr. Kane proposes, from some 
considerations which he considers weighty, to 
regard that alkali as consisting of hydrogen 
and a compound radical, which he calls ami- 
dogene. The eccentricity of ammonia has of- 
fered a wide field to theorists and word-makers. 
Each reformer of nomenclature has found for 
his proposed changes similar reasons to those 
which Sir Andrew Aguecheek gave for cudgel- 
ling a puritan, “ I have no exquisite reason, 
but reason good enough.” The salt called by 
the ancients sulphate of ammonia would be 
called by Mr. Daniell oxisulphion of ammo- 
nium, by Mr. Graham sulphatoxide of ammo- 
nium ; and Dr. Kane, although he for the pre- 
sent retains the old term, should, to be con- 
sistent with the binary theory of salts, name it 
sulphatamidide of hydrogen. Here we have four 
names for the same compound; and as each of 
the pupils of these three professors would learn 
the nomenclature of their tutor, a pleasant con- 
fusion is likely to prevail among future che- 
mists. We know of no monopoly of coining 
words, as there is of coining metal ; but if this 
system become general, chemistry will die of 
plethora. 

While on the subject of nomenclature, we are 
glad to see that Dr. Kane, in the portion of 
his work devoted to electro-chemistry, retains 
Faraday’s original classical term cation, instead 
of the solecism cathion, which Whewell has 
proposed,—-thus sacrificing euphony to what 
we, in the exercise of this universal coining 
right, must call homophony. Subject to the 
above observations, we highly approve this 
book. 

Outlines of Botany, for the Use of Families and Schools. 
By Thomas Graham, &c. Sm. 8vo, pp. 88 (W. Palmer, 
Royal Polytechnic Institution).—There may be a reason 
in the publication of this little volume, as indicated by 
the locality from whence it issues, and the persons to 
whom it is dedicated; with this, however, we have 
nothing to do,—our simple duty being to inquire into 
how far the author has accomplished his task; and we 
with pleasure bestow our praise on the effective simpli- 
fication and the close adherence to his subject, which 
he has shewn throughout. It is what it professes to 
be—a strictly elementary work, well adapted for the 
uses to which it is purposed to be put. 





Letters of David Hume, and Extracts from Letters 
referring to him. Edited by T. Murray, Esq., 
LL.D. 8vo, pp. $0. Edinburgh, A. and C. 
Black. 

In the memorable years 1745-6, David Hume 

passed some fourteen months as the companion 

of the Marquess of Annandale, a rather more 
than eccentric nobleman, who had a residence 
about four miles from St. Alban’s. These let- 
ters refer to this engagement, and to disputes 

between the historian and a Mr. Vincent, a 

relation of the family, which led ultimately 

to his leaving the marquess, and relinquish 
ing his allowance of 300/. a-year. Of this 
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portion of Hume’s life a very slight know- 
ledge was had by the public before, and it 
is therefore an interesting section of his 
biography. The crimination and recrimina- 
tion between him and Vincent will be read 
with curiosity, and form a necessary pendant 
to his works. To us it appears that David, 
though somewhat sturdy as regarded the “‘com- 
pensation,” was in all other respects in the 
right; yet Vincent obtained the control and 
mastery he sought, and the philosopher retired 
from the struggle. But what an employment 
for a Hume !—the constant associate, the sort 
of keeper, of a capricious, weak, and violent 
creature, with just sense enough to be trouble- 
some and annoying! Yet he appears to have 
had a little of that madness which is said to be 
allied to genius ; for he wrote clever epigrams, 
and, if we are not mistaken, a novel—probably 
as good as many of the present day. Be that 
as it may, our readers, without going farther 
into the contest, may like to see two short 
specimens of Hume’s letters to Sir James John- 
stone, another near relative of the marquess, 
whom he thought Vincent was plotting to over- 
reach in influence, with mercenary views. 

‘* Sir, — I did write you the very first occa- 
sion after I came out thither; but I find my 
letters have great difficulty to reach you: for 
which reason I shall put this into the post- 
house myself, to prevent such practices as I 
suspect are us’d in this family. I have some 
reason also to think that spies are plac’d upon 
my most indifferent actions. I told you that 
I had had more conversation with one of the 
servants than was natural; and for what rea- 
son? Perhaps this fellow had the same pri- 
vilege granted him as other spies, to rail against 
his employer, in order to draw in an unguarded 
man to be still more unguarded; but such 
practices, if real (for Iam not altogether cer- 
tain), can only turn to the confusion of those 
who use them. Where there is no arbitrary 
power, innocence must be safe ; and if there be 
arbitrary power in this family, ’tis long since I 
knew I cou’d not remain in it. What a scene 
is this for a man nourish’d in philosophy and 
polite letters to enter into, all of a sudden, and 
unprepar’d! But I can laugh whatever hap- 
pens ; and the newness of such practices rather 
diverts me. At first they caus’d indignation 
and hatred, and even (tho’ I am asham’d to 
‘confess it) melancholy and sorrow. Your friend 
has recover’d his colic, but is fallen into a fit 
of very low spirits and vapours. I wish this 
may not hold him long. I know not whether 
you wou’d choose to come out while he is in 
this condition. You may command the chaise 
and horses at any time. I am, sir, with great 
regard, your most obedient humble servant, 

“ Saturday. Davip Hume.” 

“ Sir,—You seem uneasy that all my letters 
have been open’d, and so am I too; but as I 
think I have in all of them us’d the precaution 
to name nobody, and to date from no place, 
and even not to subscribe the letters, it can be 
‘of no consequence, and can only proceed from 
the universal practice of opening all letters at 
present, though none of mine ever came to me 
in that manner. A clerk in the post-office 
opens a letter, runs it over, and, finding ft con- 
cerns only private business, forwards it pre- 
sently, and thinks no farther of the matter; 
so that what one writes of that kind seems to 
me as safe as what one says. However, as 
you appear to think otherwise, I shall be more 
cautious for the future. The unexpected vexa- 
tions I met with (which, I hope, will now soon 
have an end some way or other) made me glad, 
on every occurrence, to open my mind to you; 





and my great leisure gave me full opportunity. 
This is my reason, or at least my excuse, for 
troubling you so frequently. Your friend still 
keeps his health and temper to admiration. I 
am, sir, with great regard, your most obedient 
humble servant, Da. Hume. 

“ Wednesday.” 

Come, it is but fair to give Vincent the 
benefit of an offset. It is addressed to the 
Marchioness of A., the marquess’s mother. 

“‘ Madam, —I have only to recommend the 
above letter to your perusal, and please to seal 
and forward it. I have not said, I think, near 
so much as I might; but pray, give it some 
attention. I asked Hume how he could have 
the conscience to think of having 75/. more, 
after my lord’s generosity in giving him 100/. 
at Edinburgh, and 300/. since, which does not 
make those impressions of gratitude on him 
that it ought. If Sir James and you think he 
ought to have the 75/., I would be glad Sir 
James would tell him that it must be referred 
to future consideration, when he comes up next 
winter. I am on many accounts glad he is 
gone. I declare I’ve had more trouble with 
his pride and avarice than in any points con- 
cerning my lord, who continues in the best 
disposition with regard to your ladyship. I 
exhort you to be of good cheer, and take care 
of your health, and believe all will be for the 
best, which, I hope, you know is ever the sin- 
cere wish of, madam, your most affectionate 
humble servant, Pu. VINCENT. 

“ April 19, 1746.” 





JAMES’S JACQUERIE. 
(Concluding notice.] 


THE outbreak of the Jacquerie is so complete a 
picture in itself, that we insert it as a very in- 
teresting document. 

“© On the day we speak of, various groups 
of peasantry were seen winding up the tor- 
tuous road. They consisted almost altoge- 
ther of men —hard-featured, gaunt, hollow- 
eyed peasants,—on whose faces, as well as 
on whose garments, appeared sad signs of 
misery and want, labour, exposure, and dis- 
tress. Such traces were common to the coun- 
tenances of all; but every different shade 
of expression was there besides, and, by the 
aspect, one might see how each man bore his 
burden. There was the downcast, eager gaze 
upon the ground, which seemed despairingly 
to ask the stones for bread. There was the gay 
and laughing misery, which sets despondency 
at defiance. There was the calm, firm look of 
resolute endurance. There was the wild, yet 
sullen, stare of fierce discontent, seeking the 
object of its hatred from under the bent eye- 
brows. Some of them spoke together as they 
came; some of them chattered quickly, and 
gesticulated vehemently; some advanced in 
deep silence, buried apparently in the thoughts 
of their own sorrow. The object of all, how- 
ever, was the same. A whisper had gone 
through the miserable peasantry in the neigh- 
bourhood of Claremont, Beauvais, and St. Leu, 
that a meeting of some of those who suffered 
most severely under the horrors and privations 
of the time was to take place, for the purpose 
of bewailing their misery, and praying to God 
in that chapel for some alleviation of the load 
which had fallen upon them. With whom the 
rumour originated no one appeared to know; 
but it seemed to have been universal through 
the country, and the day and the hour had been 
named exactly to every one. No one had been 
summoned—no one had been called—but all 
had heard that such a meeting was to be held; 





and all went to join their sorrows to those of 
men who suffered like themselves. The good 
old priest had not been made aware that any 
such assembly was proposed, though the poor 
of the neighbourhood had often asked him to 
petition God for some relief: and the worthy 
man had never failed to do so, both in his se- 
cret orisons and in the public service of the 
chapel. He was not a little surprised, then, 
to see from his windows, about the hour of 
mass, so great a number of the peasantry ap- 
proaching his lonely habitation—for his ordi- 
nary congregation amounted rarely to more 
than twenty or thirty, and now two or three 
hundred men were evidently climbing the hills. 
‘ Poor people,’ he said to himself; * poor people, 
their misery brings them to God. A sad pity 
is it that gratitude for happiness is not as strong 
a motive as terror or expectation: but so it is 
with our earthly nature. We must be driven, 
rather than led. We need the scourge of sor- 
row, and forget the Almighty too soon in the 
very prosperity which he has given.’ Thus 
saying, he hastened into the chapel, which soon 
overflowed with people; and the mass began, 
and proceeded reverently to a close. In a 
prayer to God—introduced perhaps somewhat 
irregularly—the priest spoke of the sorrows of 
the peasantry of France, of the misery which 
they had so long endured, of the scourges of 
all kinds under which they suffered; and he 
besought some speedy and effectual relief. The 
multitude listened to the prayer; but, if the 
ordinary service of the mass had soothed and 
consoled them, the mention of their disastrous 
situation seemed to revive all their anguish ; 
and when they quitted the chapel, and had as- 
sembled on the little esplanade which we have 
mentioned, their minds were full of their 
wretchedness, and many real and many fancied 
causes of discontent were busy in their imagi- 
nations. As they issued forth, they broke into 
separate groups, according as they found friends 
or acquaintances; and each little knot went on 
to detail griefs and privations enough to make 
the heart sick, and the blood run cold. Gra- 
dually, however, the more angry and vehement 
speakers drew the attention of listeners from 
the groups around. The whole numbers col- 
lected were speedily gathered into three or 
four parties. The voice of lamentation and 
sorrow was changed into complaint and mur- 
muring; and curses deep and strong against 
the oppressors burst from the lips of the op- 
pressed. The good priest had mingled with 
them to soothe and to console; but, when he 
heard the turn which the people’s words were 
taking, he endeavoured to pacify and to calm, 
and even ventured upon expostulation and re- 
proof. He shewed that many of the statements 
of wrongs suffered were as false as the miseries 
endured were true; and he was endeavouring 
to prove that some of the charges brought 
against the nobles were unfounded, when a 
loud voice, proceeding from a man who had 
not yet spoken, stopped him in the midst. 
‘Get thee hence,’ said a tall peasant covered 
from head to foot with the grey cloak of a 
shepherd, the hood of which had hung far over 
his face, concealing the features from view. 
* Get thee hence, good priest! This is no mo- 
ment for thee; thou art a man of peace, and 
hast done thy mission. Get thee hence, I say. 
But who is this riding so fast up the hill? The 
bailiff of the lord of St. Leu, with one of his 
archers, come to say that we shall not even tell 
our miseries to God, I suppose.’ All eyes 
were now turned in the direction of the road, 
on which was seen approaching a stout, well- 
fed, portly-looking man on horseback, followed 
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by an archer on foot; the latter, besides his 
usual arms, bore a partisan on his shoulder, 
and, as far as beard and ugliness went, he was 
as forbidding a personage, and bore as formid- 
able an appearance, as can well be conceived. 
Nor was the countenance of the bailiff of the 
lord of St. Leu very prepossessing: not that 
the features were in themselves bad, but there 
was withal a look of insolent and domineering 
pride, a fat scorn for all things more miserable 
and meagre than himself, which certainly was 
not at all calculated to conciliate the affection 
of the starving peasantry of the neighbourhood. 
Thus, as he rode up, many a murmured com- 
ment on his insclent tyranny passed through 
the people, who watched his approach. Such 
are the men who make their lords hated; 
for very, very often the detestation of their 
inferiors falls upon persons in high station, 
without any actual oppression on their own 
part. Nevertheless let them not think them- 
selves ill-treated, if the acts of their agents 
draw down upon their head the enmity of those 
whom they have not themselves trampled on; 
for power and wealth bring with them a great 
responsibility, and demand at our hands a 
watchfulness over the conduct of others as well 
as our own; so that the man whose servant 
uses his authority for the purpose of oppression 
is little less culpable than the oppressor him- 
self. The lord of St. Leu, as times went, was 
neither a tyrant nor an unjust man: his mo- 
rality was not very strict ; and in cases of of- 
fences committed within his jurisdiction, though 
he certainly did not suffer the guilty to escape, 
yet he contrived, when it was possible, to make 
the punishment profitable to himself. He was 
fonder, in short, of fines than of bloodshed, and 
preferred making a culprit pay in pocket rather 
To a certain degree he was 


than in person. 
kind to the poor, often supplied them with 
food, and commiserated their distresses; but 
he was quick and severe when opposed, and 


stern in his general demeanour. His greatest 
crime was the license which he allowed his in- 
ferior officers, who committed many a wrong 
and many a cruelty without his knowledge, but 
it cannot be said without his fault. Amongst 
the most detested of these subordinate tyrants 
was the bailiff of St. Leu; not that he was more 
cruel than others, but that he was more insolent 
in his cruelty—for people will bear tyranny 
more easily than scorn; and the secret why 
some of the greatest tyrants that ever lived 
have gone on to the end of their lives unin- 
jured and unopposed, has generally been that 
they gained to their side the vanity of those 
whoin they oppressed, rather than arrayed it 
against them. ‘The peasantry assembled before 
the chapel on the top of the hill drew back on 
either side as the bailiff advanced, but without 
shewing any disposition to fly; and, indeed, 
had he examined closely, he might have seen 
some cause for apprehension in the sullen looks 
of some, and the fierce, wild expression of 
others. In those days, however, the idea of 
any thing like resistance on the part of the 
serfs had never entered into the mind of the 
nobles of France. They regarded the villeins, 
as they called them, as the mere creatures of 
their will. If they treated them well, it was 
merely from general kindness of heart and 
natural good feeling; if they abstained from 
oppressing and actually ill-using them, when 
they had any inclination so to do, it was simply 
on account of some respect for the few laws 
which gave them a scanty protection; but no 
idea that the worm might turn on him who 
trampled it, ever entered into the calculation 
of the lords of the soil, A terrible day of re- 





tribution, however, was now coming, and the 
bailiff of the lord of St. Leu was the one to 
hurry it on. ‘How now, Jacques Bonhom- 
mes!’ he exclaimed; ‘ what are you doing here 
in such a crowd? Why get ye not to your 
labour? What are ye doing here in idleness ?’ 
‘ We have been praying God to deliver us from 
evil,’ replied a voice from the crowd. ‘ Away 
with you! away with you!’ cried the insolent 
officer: ‘think you that God will attend to such 
scum as you are ?—But first let me see who 
you have got amongst you; march down that 
road, every man of you, one by one.’ ‘ Why 
should we do that?’ demanded one of the 
boldest amongst the peasantry, ‘or why should 
you meddle with us, when we are praying to 
the only ear that will hear us?’ ‘ Insolent vil- 
lain !’ exclaimed the bailiff, striking hima slight 
blow with a truncheon he carried in his hand; 
‘ dare you put questions to me?’ The man 
drew back with a frowning brow, but made no 


reply ; and the bailiff continued, ‘I will answer | 


you, however.—Here, archer, take my horse ;’ 
and throwing the rein to his follower, he slowly 
dismounted trom his horse, while a little group 
at the other side of the crowd were seen eagerly 
conversing together. ‘Now, then,’ said the 
bailiff, ‘pass on before me, one by one; for 
there is a criminal amongst you, who, having 
first committed felony against his lord, has fled 
hither to add murder to his other crimes. You 
all know him well, and his name is William 
Caillet.. Come, quick, pass before me, one by 
one, and each man let me see his face as he 
goes by.’ The people paused and hesitated; 
byt at that moment the person who had spoken 
to the priest, and who was, as we have said, 
covered from head to foot with a grey shep- 
herd’s cloak and hood, advanced slowly and 
deliberately from the other side of the crowd, 
as if to lead the way in passing before the 
bailiff of St. Leu. Several others of those who 
were near followed close behindhim; and when 
he approached the place where the officer stood, 
the bailiff, although there was something in the 
man’s demeanour which evidently struck and 
disconcerted him, exclaimed aloud, ‘ Come, 
come, throw back your hood!’ The peasant 
made no reply, but took another step forward, 
and then turning suddenly face to face with the 
bailiff, he threw the cloak off entirely, and 
stood out before the eyes of all, the very Wil- 
liam Caillet whom the officer had demanded. 
‘Now, what want you with me?’ demanded 
Caillet. ‘To apprehend you for a felony,’ re- 
plied the officer boldly. ‘Then take that for 
thy pains!’ exclaimed Caillet, striking him a 
blow in the face, which made him reel back. 
‘ Cut-throat, slave of a bloody tyrant, take that 
—and that—and that!’ and, drawing the sword 
with which he was armed, he plunged it again 
and again into the body of the bailiff, before 
the unhappy man, taken by surprise, had power 
to do more than grasp the hilt of his sword con- 
vulsively. Ere he could pluck it from the 
sheath, his spirit had fled for ever, and, almost 
at the same instant, the peasant called Jacques 
Morne had sprung upon the archer, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Tear him to pieces! Down with the 
monster! Down with the nobles, and all the 
bloody tyrants who keep us without bread!’ 
The archer, however, was more upon his guard 
than his officer had been ; and, shortening his 
partisan, he struck Morne a blow upon the 
head, which, though it did not kill him, laid 
him bleeding and senseless at his feet. Ere 
he could do more, Caillet, seeing that the 
bailiff could offer no further resistance to any 
one, turned also to the archer, and strode over 
the prostrate body of Morne. The soldieraimed 


a fierce stroke at him likewise ; but Caillet was 
far superior to him both in skill and strength, 
and parrying it, in a moment he struck him 
a blow upon the shoulder, which would have 
cleft him to the waist, had he not been pro- 
tected by his brigandine. Notwithstanding 
that defence, it wounded him severely, and 
brought him at once upon his knees: but 
Caillet drew back, with a scornful smile; and, 
exclaiming to the peasants, ‘If he ever rise 
again, it is your fault,’ he thrust his sword 
back intothe sheath. The people rushed upon 
the unfortunate man ina crowd, bore him down 
to the earth; and in a moment they had lite- 
rally torn him to pieces. The priest placed 
his hands over his eyes for an instant, to shut 
out the dreadful sight ; but, taking them away 
again, he raised them up to heaven, exclaim- 
ing, ‘O man of blood, man of blood, you have 
brought down a new curse upon the land!’ ‘[ 
have brought it deliverance,’ cried Caillet in his 
voice of thunder. ‘ Get thee to prayers, good 
priest; get thee to prayers. Pray unto God 
for his blessing upon the course which has 
been begun this day: pray for strength to those 
arms that are now raised to deliver their coun- 
try: pray for resolution to those hearts which 
have undertaken the great work of restoring 
to mankind the liberty which is man’s birth- 
right!” 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Old Forest-Ranger. By Capt. Walter Camp- 
bell, of Skipness. Large 8vo, pp. 444. How 
and Parsons. 

Tuts is a dashing and brilliant volume, de- 
scribing the wild sports of India, on the Neil- 
gherry Hills, in the jungles, and on the plains. 
Some of the text—most of it—has appeared in 
the New Monthly Magazine ; but it is here con- 
nected together, and new matter added. The 
illustrations, however, are the great novelty and 
attraction; and they are very characteristic and 
amusing. 

We have read somewhere of a heathen creed 
which made the soul of the defunct appear in 
the court on the other side of the grave with 
evidence of all its living acts accompanying it. 
In such a case Captain Campbell’s soul would 
|need not only a clear, but an exceedingly 
| roomy, court for its trial, as it would be ac- 
|companied by hecatombs of slaughtered ele- 
phants, lions, tigers, wild boars, deer, bisons,, 
bears, and other fere natura, almost beyond 
| the precincts even of that ‘‘ vast space beyond,” 
of which we know so little, and have only a 
| vague conception. His exploits have certainly 
astonished this world; his book is likely to be 
a favourite with sportsmen; and we have only 
to wish the ‘‘ Jungle Wallai’’ well through the 
last ordeal, to which we have ventured to al- 
lude. 





The History of Poland and Russia, §c.; adapted 
for Youths, Schools, and Families. By Miss 
Julia Corner. Pp. 257. Dean and Munday. 

Lixe the preceding volumes of Miss Corner’s, 

an instructive summary of the leading facts 

recorded in the histories of the countries she 
takes up for cémpressed and juvenile synopsis. 


The Safety of the Island of Jersey depends on the 
issue of the Cause, §c. §c. 8vo, pp. 33. 
Jersey, P. Payn. 

WE have had frequent occasions to review his- 

tories and other works relative to the Channel 

Islands ; but the present, with which we have 

been favoured from Jersey, for importance 





caps them all. It is the report of trials, or the 
forms of trials—a storm in a wash-hand basin-— 
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in the royal court; and its object is to expose 
the mal-practices and follies involved in privi- 
leges which mar the due administration of jus- 
tice in the island. It is vastly facetious; and 
there is a caricature in front, but too local and 
personal for our understanding. It may be 
gratifying, however, to learn from the conclu- 
sion that the “ Plot! has been fully discovered ! ! 
and the town of St. Helier preserved !!!” 


Arago’s Lectures on Astronomy. 
with Notes, by W. K. Kelly, Esq., B.A. 
Pp. 66. Double cols. Whittaker and Co. 

Tuts publication belongs to a series entitled 
“ A Popular Library of Modern Authors,” and 
is per se a very favourable specimen of the 
useful, and indeed superior, character of the 
design, of which we do not remember to have 
seen any other exemplar. Tle name of Arago 
is enough to vouch for its astronomical value 
in every respect; and all we say is, that the 
editor has done justice to his task, and brought 
the most comprehensive and latest views of the 
subject fully before us. 

The Blue Belles of England. By Frances Trol- 
lope. 38 vols. post 8vo. London, Saunders 
and Otley. 

A younG lady from the coast of Devon, with a 

fortune of 30,000/., is brought for a season to | 

London by a scheming woman of fashion with 

three daughters. At Lady Dort’s (Cork’s) she 

is introduced to many of the literary lions about 
town, for whom she has a desperate admiration ; 

and being taken in hand by one Mortimer, a 

fantastical and coxcombical poet, she falls in 

love with him, and agrees to marry him. A 


Translated, 





better man, however, casts up, and, after sundry 
strong feelings, &c. &c. &c., the first match is | 
broken off, and the second (to use a sporting 
phrase) comes off. The introduction of the | 
Rev. Sydney Smith, Moore, Lockhart, Mil- 
man, and other living personages on the scene, 
is equally reprehensible in principle and prac- 
tice ; and altogether the novel is not i’ the vein | 
for which the author is most justly celebrated. | 
A Search into the Old Testament, §c. By 
Joseph Hume. Pp. 304. Longman. i 
Tuts is not Joseph Hume of parliamentary | 
fame, but Joseph the translator of Dante’s In- | 
ferno ; and its object is to trace the claim of the | 
Old Testament to be considered the depository 
of divine communications. The writer elabo- | 
rates his thesis thoroughly, and concludes that | 
all prophets and prophecies since Malachi are | 
impostors and impostures, 


' 
! 
; 
| 
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The History of the Christian Religion and Church 
during the first Centuries. By Dr. Augustus | 
Neander. 
H. J. Rose, B.D. 8vo. Vol. II. Rivingtons. | 

Tus standard translation of a valuable work | 

is completed by the present volume ; and throws | 

so strong and steady a light upon the earliest | 


writings of the early fathers, that it ought to 
be consulted by every clergyman, and form 
part of every good Christian library. 


and Biography of the Poet. 
Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 


Svo, pp. 52. 
taker and Co. ws 


Translated from the German by | p,,. 


the chair. 


| the 11th A .ug. last. 


and favourably known to every lover of the 
works of our great dramatist. Mr. Collier 
has been engaged for many years in preparing 
for this work, yet it is but recently that he has 
come into the possession of new and unlooked- 
for means of settling and restoring the text of 
his author in many places, principally obtained 
from the rich dramatic stores in the libraries 
of the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Francis 
Egerton, which have been most liberally thrown 
open to him, by their noble possessors, for that 
purpose. Some of the specimens of the emen- 
dations thus obtained are of a very important 
character; some so simple and obvious that 
we wonder they did not occur to every body 
before; and we look forward to the appearance 
of the work with a strong expectation that it 
will be found to be no slight improvement 
upon its predecessors. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 
Painep as we have been by the distressing 
accounts of this Expedition, we do not feel that 
there is cause for the heavy despondency re- 
specting the result, which is expressed in so 
many quarters and by influential members of 
the public press. The sickness and mortality 
which prevailed below Attah occurred pre- 
cisely in the locality marked by the same infec- 
tious diseases in former voyages. But higher 
up the river, the climate is certainly more 
favourable, and safe for European health; and 
we are informed that above Attah there were 
no prevalent distempers or deaths. 
whose experience of the climate enables him to 
speak with some authority, does not, we under- 


| stand, augur further disasters to the Expedi- 


tion; and our own information is of a hopeful 
character. 

Apropos of Africa, we see it announced that 
the people of Selkirkshire are about to hold a 
meeting to ssoncert measures for erecting a 
monument to their noble fellow-countyman, 
Mungo Park. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 16.—Lt. -Col. Sykes, V.P., in the chair. The 
following pay ers were read: 1. ‘‘ Observations 
made at the Magnetic Observatories in India,” 
communicat« :d by Dr. Roget from the Hon. East 
India Comp any. 2. “ On a calculating-ma- 
chine,” by 1’rof. Moseley. 3. “ On fibre,” by 
Dr. Martin Barry. The society then adjourned 
over the Ch ristmas vacation. 





ROY AL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
13.—\ ¥. R. Hamilton, Esq., president, in 


phical Journal. During his stay in Edinburgh 
in 1839, he studied for the express purpose of 
exploring, provided himself with some of the 
best instruments, and made himself well quali- 
fied to travel with advantage; and the Society 
has to deplore in him the loss of an intelligent 
observer, and of an amiable and estimable 
man.” 

2. A paper was read from Dr. Beke, dated 
Ankober, 12th June. Dr. Beke and Mr. 
Krapf, accompanied by an Afero (one of a 
body of 400 men, whose duty it is to wait 
upon foreigners arriving in the kingdom) and 
six servants, left Ankober on the 26th April 
for the province of Gédem, never before visited, 
says Dr. Beke, by any European. Descending 
the mountains on which Ankober is situate, 
the party crossed the grassy meadow and river 
of Makhal Waus; then the precipitous ridge 
which separates this from the river Mankek, 
leaving on the left a village of the same name, 
and Mount Emamret which is the highest point 
of the range running northward from Ankober. 
The Mankek was next crossed, then the Masal 
and the Sanballet. The next day the road was 
mountainous and bad ; the party crossed a small 
stream, forming a waterfall of 200 feet, and 
reached the village of Aliu Amba, inhabited 
by Moslems, and having large plantations of 
capsicums, of which great consumption is made 
in Abyssinia. The rivers Aramba and Dandji 
were next crossed in succession, the former 10 
feet, and the latter 20 feet wide; and after tra- 
versing (impassable in the rainy season) ex- 
tensive fields of cotton, the travellers reached 





Mr. Laird, | 


1. A letter was read from Capt. | 
Washington 1, R.N., confirming the melancholy 
—— the death of Dr. Frederick Forbes, of 
peeDisch 9 | the Bombay 7 Medical Establishment, on or about 
movements of the Christian Church and the } “Dr. Forbes,” says the 
| letter, “ar rived at Loukh in the end of June; 
|and, sendi ng his baggage to Kandahar, pro- 
F | ceeded int: 9 Seistan, in order to examine the! ing on their journey, and passing two small 
Reasons for a new Edition of Shakespear's Works ;| antiquities , &c. of that province. 

coxtaining Notices of the Defects of former| made the 

Impressions, and pointing out the lately ac-| northern b order of the province on his return 

quired means of illustrating the Plays, Poems, | to Loukh, 


He had 
circuit of the lake, and was on the 


when he and his attendant were 
By J. Payne| both barb arously murdered by Ibrahim Khan, | the Marfood of the maps. 


the village of Korugasa, the residence of the 
| Moslem governor, Mohammed Sheikh. This 
| village is at the foot of the mountain Korem4- 
| met. The tworivers just mentioned, and another, 
| the Shonkorjee, farther to the north, unite to 
| form the AwAdi, which flows to the Hawash. Pas- 
| sing next over ploughed lands, through a rich, 
| fertile valley, and along lanes ofhoneysuckles and 
| jasmine, they came to the Shonkorjee river at a 
point where it is joined by three other streams. 
The bed of the Shonkorjee is very broad, and 
the water runs along it divided into a number 
of small streams; “ but we had scarcely passed 
it (says Dr. Beke), when a heavy shower coming 
on, the bed was instantly filled by an impetu- 
ous and impassable flood.” Ascending next 
along the river Endolie, a muddy and frightfully 
| rapid tributary of the Shonkorjee, they came to 
|the church of St. Mary, where they did not 
remain, but continued their route till they 
reached the high land forming the water-shed 
between the Awddi and Robi rivers. The 
country now became beautiful, consisting of 
| fertile meadows and fields of corn; trees stud- 
ding the whole, and hedges dividing it; in 
fact, it was almost an English prospect, only 
the hedges here are all jasmines, roses, and 
honeysuckles, in full bloom. ‘Through this 
beautiful region they passed on to Anthiskia. 
Here the people, taking them for merchants, 
asked if they had any slaves to sell. Proceed- 














brooks that form the river Adilek, they reached 
Abomsa; leaving which, they descended past 
| the village of Arabo Amba, and reached the 
| residence of the governor of Makhfiad. This is 
Quitting Makhfad, 


Whit- | Beloéchee , as reported by Major Rawlinson, | they bent their course towards the Robi. The 
| political ¢ gent at Kandahar, to whom authentic | first part of the road was a steep descent; it 


We are greatly in arrears with Shakespearian | particular s regarding the manner of his death | then continued straight across a rich, cultivated 


literature, which has been rather prolific of were unk nown. Dr. Forbes, it will be remem- 
late; but we must no longer delay to call the | bered, w: as the first Englishman to visit the 


attention of our readers to the prospectus of a | Sinjar bh ills in Mesopotamia, an account of | 


new edition of the immortal bard, which has| which, a ad their inhabitants, the Yezidis, was 
just been issued by Mr. Collier, a critic long | publishea ” in vol. ix, of the London Geogra- 


valley or plain, which gradually became more 
barren, till near the Robi it was a mere waste. 
They crossed the Robi, which is here about 
| 15 feet wide, and from 1 to 2 feet deep. The 
fetorends is, however, a broad, flat valley; in 
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which the stream winds E.N.E. After leaving 
the Robi, they came to a spot said to he in- 
fested with robbers; but this, says Dr. Beke, is 
an exaggeration ; the fact being, that, although 
the government of Shoa has its faults, a great 
blessing of it is that, throughout the greater 
part of the dominions of the Negis, a single 
traveller may pass unharmed with the most 
— security. The party next crossed a 
arge wady; and, passing a spot on their right, 
where the Negi is said to have his principal 
treasures, came to the water-shed between the 
Robi and the Sauor; from which they descended 
into the valley of the latter river. The bed of 
the Sauor is very wide, and is divided into 
several channels, the principal one being about 
ten feet wide and one foot deep, and tolerably 
rapid. Having crossed this river, and then 
the Ashmat, of about the same size as the 
principal stream of the Sauor, they came to 
the river Gashabakindi; which they also cross- 
ed, and proceeded over the plain towards Fé- 
lamba. From hence they went to visit some 
hot springs in the neighbourhood; and in their 
way passed some cotton-fields, of the pro- 
duce of which Dr. Beke has sent home speci- 
mens. In this excursion they again witnessed 
the sudden swelling of the rivers after rain. 
Of the two hot springs of St. Abbo and of the 
Holy Virgin, the former is used as a douche 
bath; and the latter, forming a pool, as an im- 
mersion bath—the water of both so hot as 
hardly to be borne at the first moment, and 
may therefore be about 100 degrees. Leaving 
Félamba, they would have enjoyed an ex- 
tensive view of the Galla and Adel country 
had the weather been finer; to the left of the 
road lay mountains, round which they kept 
winding, and between which the valleys formed 
almost perfectly funnel -shaped depressions. 
Having arrived at Kok-Fara, the residence 
of the governor of Gédem, they found he was 
gone to the church of St. George; but that 
having received notice from the Negis of their 
coming, they were received as though he had 
been at home. Ephrata, one day’s journey to 
the north of Kok- Fara, is the last seat of Shoa 
government, though the northern boundary of 
the kingdom is the river Berkina, one day’s jour- 
ney north of Ephrata. The province of Gédem 
is to the east and south of Kok-Fara, and is in 
great part occupied by Galas tributary to the 
Negts. Dr. Beke says, that although he had 
taken his sextant with him, in order to ascer- 
tain the latitude of the various stations on the 
road, the weather never allowed him to do so. 
The governor of Gédem proposed to the party 
the elephant-hunt, which was the ostensible 
purpose of the expedition; and although Mr. 
Krapf declined it from indisposition, the go- 
vernor told them, as he had orders from the 
Negis to accompany them into the wilderness, 
accompany them he must and would. Orders 
were accordingly given; and the party went, 
accompanied by a considerable escort, whose 
shouts drove the elephants away, so that the 
party returned without seeing any. The go- 
vernor, however, insisted on another attempt; 
two elephants were seen, but at too great a 
distance for a ‘shot. On their way back to 
Kok-Fara from the hunting-ground, the party 
passed a large town belonging to the queen 
dowager, who has very considerable posses- 
sions in various parts of the kingdom. After 
taking leave of the governor, they passed the 
market-town of Hangah, and continued their 
route over swampy ground ; and, crossing the 
head waters of the Gashabakindi, arrived at 
Sebcha, in the district of Kaot. Here Dr. 
Beke had an observation, by which the latitude 





was found to be 10° 11’ N., which he thinks 
tolerably correct. Leaving Sebcha, the party 
proceeded on their route, and reached the 
water-shed between the Abai and the Hawash, 
which was a swampy moor with low mountain- 
peaks on either side. Dr. Beke judged it, 
both from temperature and vegetation, to be 
higher than Ankober. They now crossed the 
Méfer, flowing south-west to the Abai; and in 
half an hour more the sources of the Gashaba- 
kindi, flowing to the Hawash; anda quarter of an 
hour after came toa stream joining the Méfer. 
The next stream come to was the river Gift, 
flowing south-east to the Abai; this they left to 
the right, and came to another stream flowing 
in the same direction. Continuing their route 
over swampy ground, they emerged on the eas- 
tern side of the range, and arrived at the sources 
of the Sauor; after which they reached a beau- 
tiful and thickly peopled valley, forming a por- 
tion of the basin of the Robi, whence they 
proceeded to the village of Tabor. Leaving 
Tabor, they came to the Workwasha river, 
flowing to the Abai. They were informed, 
that a lake, called Alo Bahr, lay off in the 
direction N. 35 W.,—probably the same laid 
down in Arrowsmith’s map. They then pass- 
ed the heads of different small streams; and 
leaving the pass of Tarmabar on their left, 
bearing S. 60 E., gained the high-road to 
Angolalla and Ankober; proceeding along 
which, they came to the river Gur, whose valley 
is fine arable land. They next crossed the Im- 
belaber and Djibwasha rivers, the latter just at 
the junction of the streams by which it is formed, 
and came to a village, with a church dedicated 
to St. George. Leaving this, they descended 
rapidly to the Gudoberat; which they crossed, 
and then passed an enclosure which looked 
like some ecclesiastical edifice, and which 
proved to be one—probably the monastery of 
St. George of the maps. The travellers pushed 
on to the village of Lagdita, where Dr. Beke 
being unwell, they put up for the night. The 
next morning they left, Mr. Krapf going on 
before, and leaving Dr. Beke to follow at a 
gentler pace with the servants. The stream 
Gunaginit was next crossed, at the confluence 
of which with another stream stands a town of 
the same name. The road was s10w a succes- 
sion of ascents and descents, Ibut generally 
rising; it was followed and its highest point 
reached, which is the water-shed in this direc- 
tion between the Abai and the Hawash. Dr. 
Beke then descended Mount Chakka. The 
road soon became precipitous aid bad; and 
Dr. Beke was obliged to dismount, and de- 
scend on foot in the best manner he could, 
supported by two men. Having reached the 
river Air4ra, he remounted his naule, crossed 
the stream, and came to the Chakka market- 
place; where, he says, his eyes vere greeted 
with the sight of Ankober, and in half an hour 
after he was at home. 

This little excursion, says Dr. Beke, has 
been attended with the advantage of deter- 
mining the position of the water-slied between 
the rivers flowing westward to the Abai and 
southward to the Hawash; and a:s the longi- 
tude of the water-shed in this din‘ection cor- 
responds very nearly with that of the water- 
shed in Northern Abyssinia, it ma.y, perhaps, 
not be unreasonable to infer that they are 
both formed by a continuation of thi? same cen- 
tral high land. He adds, that as far as Mr. 
Krapf was able to ascertain, Lake Yudi does 
not give rise to any rivers flowing southward ; 
whether its waters join those of the Hawash, 
as shewn in the old maps, is.not ce rtain; but 
at all events it appears the distance from the 





lake to the river cannot be very considerable, 
Dr. Beke concludes by observing, that in Abys- 
sinia the name Abai is alone known; and he 
trusts, he says, that in all future maps sancti- 
oned by the Royal Geographical Society, that 
name will appear instead of the Nile, which 
only serves to perpetuate error. 

3. A report from Mr. John Orr to Governor 
La Trobe was next read. The party sailed in 
the barque Singapore, from Melbourne, on the 
6th of February, and arrived on the 13th at 
Corner Inlet, which they examined in detail, 
as also the channel communicating with it, 
which had been taken by Captain Lewis for an 
inland sea. Into this channel a river 10 yards 
wide empties itself, to which they gave the 
name of Terra. Proceeding eastward, they 
found another river, about 20 yards wide, 
which they christened Albert. The mouth of 
this river is described as a beautiful spot, and 
capital site for a town. The party being de- 
sirous of travelling overland, the Singapore 
returned to Melbourne after lying five weeks 
in Corner Inlet. From the river Terra the 
travellers proceeded in a N.E. direction. On 
the 25th they reached an eminence, whence 
they had a fine view of the vast and fertile 
plains of Gipps’ Land. From hence they de- 
scended to the La Trobe, whose course is not 
S.W., as laid down by Count Streletsky, but 
due east. Continuing their course eastward, 
they crossed successively the Machonochie 
and the Barney, and came to Dunlop river. 
These three rivers do not, as was at first sup- 
posed, empty themselves directly into the sea, 
but unite with the La Trobe, and fall together 
into a large inland lake, which they describe 
as being 20 miles long from east to west, and 
6 miles broad. The Perry river also disem- 
bogues into this lake, which was called Wel- 
lington. On the 30th the party began their 
return towards Melbourne; and, in the course 
of this route, crossed some of the higher tribu- 
taries of the La Trobe, where the journey was 
difficult, and the party obliged to cut their way 
for more than 30 miles through a dense scrub. 
The country traversed (Gipps’ Land) is de- 
scribed generally as well watered, and the 
banks of the rivers as lined with the finest of 
every description of timber usually found in 
the colonies; while the intermediate land is 
gently undulating, or quite level plains of rich 
alluvial soil. Throughout the whole scarcely 
a rock was visible. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 6. — Mr. W. W. Saunders, president, in 


the chair. Exhibited by Mr. S. Stevens living 
specimens of Notario scirpi, a curculionideous 
insect, new to the native lists, and which he 
had discovered in the interior of bulrushes at 
Hampstead, where he had likewise found great 
numbers of a minute Muscida, and various 
species of Chrysomelide :—also a new species 
of Omias, from Ascham Bryant, Yorkshire :— 
by Capt. Parry a case of coleopterous insects 
from New Zealand; some of great interest, 
upon which the Rev. F. W. Hope made various 
observations; «also a case of splendid Lepido- 
ptera from the Himalayas: — by Mr. Westwood 
the coleopterous portion of an extensive col- 
lection of insects formed in Mexico by Mr. E. 
P. Coffin, amongst which were some very In- 
teresting and novel species of longicorn beetles; 
also two boxes of insects from tropical Africa, 
from the collection of Mr. Raddon :—by Mr. 
Gould a singular British wasp-nest, which had 
been formed by Vespa holsatica in a glass case 
placed over the top of a steam-boiler, a tube 
through which the wasps were forced to pass 
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having been introduced into the mouth of the 
original nest in a bank. A note from Mr. 
Elliott, by whom this nest had been obtained, 
was read. Mr. H. Cuming presented a singu- 
Jar cocoon from the Manillas, having quite the 
appearance of being formed of molten gold wire. 
A memoir was read by Mr. G. R. Waterhouse, 
containing descriptions of two new genera of 
Curculionide from the collection of Mr. Dar- 
win; and Mr. Westwood read a memoir of a 
hitherto unnoticed character distinguishing the 
sexes in certain Cetonid@; likewise the descrip- 
tion of a new species of Parastasia of large size, 
from Sylhet in the East Indies. 





PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Dec. 13, 1841. 

Academy of Sciences. Sitting of Dec. 6.— 
M. Brullé, professor in the Faculty of Sciences 
at Dijon, addressed to the Academy some ob- 
servations on a new method of classifying in- 
sects. He proposed to divide them into two 
classes, viz. insects which have apparatus for 
sucking, to procure their food, &c.; and in- 
sects which have apparatus for bruising or 
breaking. The subdivisions, he proposed, 
should be made according to the number of 
wings—such as those with four wings, those 
with two, and those with none [a bull?]. The 
Academy named a commission to examine the 
method, and report on it.—Lieut. de Cham- 
beret presented to the Academy, with the au- 
thorisation of the Minister of Marine, a memoir 
upon a method of regulating the movements of 
ships of war under all circumstances, especially 
during action. He proposed to place in the 


fore-part of a ship, below the water-line, a cy- 


linder of strongly compressed air. On either 
side, this cylinder to communicate with the ex- 
terior of the vessel by means of a pipe travers- 
ing the ship’s side perpendicular to the keel, 
but opening parallel to the keel. The com- 
pressed air would be allowed to escape through 
these pipes, by means of valves, regulated at 
pleasure ; and the impulse given to the water 
by means of the compressed air would impart 
a motion to the head of the ship. A commis- 
sion, composed of admirals de Freycinet, de 
Bontemps, and Roussin, was appointed.—M. 
Berton, of the Académie des Beaux Arts, laid 
on the table a fragment of a tree, cut in the 
forest of Eu, in the interior of which the com- 
plete impression of a crucifix was found. The 
tree was about a foot in diameter, and on split- 
ting it open the impression was found. One of 
the secretaries of the Academy observed that the 
circumstance in question was not without pa- 
rallel, various objects and impressions of objects 
having been found in the heart of timber-trees. 
Objects, on becoming accidentally attached to 
any wounded part of a young tree, are easily 
grown over by the fresh bark, and thus become 
permanently enveloped within the coats of wood 
which ultimately grow over them.—M. Long- 
champs addressed a memoir to the Academy on 
the best means of giving corn to horses. He 
contended that, if the corn was given in grain, 
& considerable portion of each grain escaped the 
action of the digestive powers; whereas, if par- 
tially ground before given, it afforded a greater 
quantity of nutriment. He was of opinion, too, 
that potatoe-flour might be advantageously used 
4s a partial substitute for corn-flour for horses. 
—M. Robert sent in a paper containing some 
observations on the habits of swallows in South- 
ern Russia. He had found, among other curi- 
ous circumstances, that the upper surfaces or 
toofs of the holes which these birds bored in the 
sand-cliffs on the banks of the Volga were co- 





vered with a kind of animal glue. This sub- 
stance was ofa fishy origin, and was believed to 
be the spawn of fish, principally the sturgeon, 
which abounds in that river. The birds find it 
floating on the water, and apply it to their 
use, with the intention, most probably, of pre- 
venting the loose sand from falling in upon 
them.—A paper was read by M. Blondeau 
de Carolles on the sinuosities, contractions, 
and contortions which have been found to have 
been occasioned in the copper tubing of the 
Artesian well of Grenelle by some unknown 
cause. He was of opinion that it arose from 
the presence of the water within the tube, some 
recent experiments on water in such circum- 
stances having induced him to conclude that 
the pressure so exercised was very irregular.— 
M. Chuard submitted to the notice of the mem- 
bers an apparatus, called by him a gazoscope, 
for ascertaining the presence of explosible gas 
in coal-mines.—M. Bouvard, jun., of the Ob- 
servatory, communicated to the Academy a list 
of observationson meteoric bodies (falling-stars) 
between October 1840 and 1841. During 86 
days he had observed 572 of these bodies. 

The celebrated sculptor, Danneker, died at 
Stuttgardt, on the 8th instant. 

A fortunate amateur has just purchased the 
internal fagade of the old Hétel de Lunati- 
Visconti, at Nancy—one of the best specimens 
of the style of the Renaissance—for only 4000 
francs. His name has not transpired, nor the 
place where it is intended to be re-erected. 
But as for the municipal councillors of Nancy, 
who could allow such a building to be pulled 
down, we do not “ envy them their feelings,” 
nor their taste. 

The excavations made at St. Marguerite, 
near Dieppe, have lately led to the discovery 
of a considerable number of Roman antiqui- 
ties. An hypocaust, in good preservation; 
several subterranean rooms; some medals of 
Nero and the Antonines; tombs containing 
funereal vases, both in glass and terra-cotta; 
styles, rings, buckles, ear-pendants, andagraffes, 
have been brought to light. Several bodies, 
with remains of arms and armour, have also 
been found in the same spot. 

It has been lately discovered that a MS. of 
the highest value, Za Chevalerie d’ Oger le Da- 


nois, has been stolen from the public library of | 


Tours. M. F. Michel, professor of foreign 
literature at Bordeaux, has ascertained that 
the volume was sold some time since by Teche- 
ner the bookseller of Paris to M. Barrois, 
formerly deputy for the department of the 
Nord; but in whyse hands it now is, or by 
whom it was taken from Tours, is not yet 
ascertained. We may mention, in connexion 
with this subject, that of late years the number 
of volumes annually stolen from the Biblio- 
théque Royale of Paris has much decreased ; 
but that at the Bibliotheque St. Géneviéve, 
where readers are admitted in the evening, 
nearly ten per cent of the volumes given into 
their hands are abstracted. We were in com- 
pany the other day with one of the librarians 
of the Bibliotheque Royale, and were grieved 
that we had no good arguments to offer in re- 
ply to the reproaches raised against parties in 
England for the detention of valuable articles 
known to be stolen from public collections in 
France. He instanced a valuable Paten, ab- 
stracted from the Bibliothéque Royale, and now 
in the royal collection, we believe, at Windsor: 


offers, it was said, had been made to repurchase | 


it, but the British government had refused to 
part with it. Another instance is that of a 
portion of the tapestry of Bayeux, which is 
missing, and is believed to be in the collection 





of some English amateur, who cannot but be 
aware of its origin. 

The Débats has published a letter from Mr. 
Haydon on Paul Delaroche’s painting of the 
domical roof of the Amphitheatre at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts,—which, by the way, is a mag- 
nificent production, and of which some day or 
other we will forward an account. Mr. Hay- 
don contends that the artist has been wrong in 
introducing Apelles into his groups of Greek 
artists: he should have replaced him by Poly- 
gnotos. 

Admiral Dumont d’Urville’s Voyage in the 
South Seas is announced for pubiication by 
Gide, of the Rue des Petits Augustins. It is 
to be in 14 vols. 8vo, with an atlas of 520 
plates. All the scientific portions, as well as 
the narrative, are known to have been drawn 
up with the greatest care.—A good new year’s 
gift for boys is advertised by the well-known 
publishing house of Aubert: it is the Mytho- 
logie illustrée. The letter-press is done by M. 
Philipon ; and it contains 25 plates, with 100 
wood-cuts: most of these are ably drawn, and 
give good ideas of ancient Greek and Roman 
taste. The price, only 5fr., renders it acces- 
sible to every body. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


Dec. 16.—Mr. H. Gurney in the chair. We 
are glad to see that our observations have had 
in one point of view some effect: the character 
of the papers read before the society is im- 
proving, to judge by those which were read 
to-night. Mr. Lemon presented an original 
petition of the Royal Society, signed by Sir 
Isaac Newton, with the autograph of the mem- 
bers of the council at which it was adopted 
written on the back, including several cele- 
brated names.—After which, Mr. G. Godwin, 
jun., communicated a paper “ On the marks of 
the masons employed in the middle ages, dis- 
covered on the stones of their buildings.” These 
marks, slightly incised in the surface of the 
stone, and consisting sometimes of a mere 
arrangement of lines, and at others of figures, 
such as shoes, moons, stars, daggers, spears, 
&c., were first observed by some of the conti- 
nental antiquaries, and are of great interest as 
enabling us to trace the same parties of work- 
men in far distant lands. The marks are gene- 
rally found in the cathedrals and larger build- 
ings. We are glad to see that Mr. Godwin 
has discovered them in buildings in England, 
and we hope that the hint will lead to further 
researches. — Mr. C. R. Smith gave the so- 
ciety an extremely interesting account of his 
recent discoveries of Roman antiquities in 
the city of London. These were chiefly on 
the site of the Royal Exchange, at St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and in Cornhill. In the latter 
place was found a very richly ornamented vase, 
which was exhibited. The discoveries at the 
Royal Exchange were of a remarkable kind, 
and shew that Roman London was continually 
entrenching on the fields which surrounded it, 
like the huge monster of the present day, 
though on a very diminutive scale. Ata very 
great depth was found an extensive gravel-pit, 
which had no doubt been once in the fields at 
a distance from the Roman city, and had been 
excavated to furnish materials for the use of 
the Roman citizens. The excavation had af- 
terwards been employed to receive the rubbish 
and refuse from the shops and houses of the 
city, of which many cart-loads were emptied 
into it; and among immense quantities of bones, 
and other remains of animal and vegetable 
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matter, were found abundance of articles of 
domestic life of an interesting description, 
which had come from the houses of the artisans 
and others, such as numerous shoes and sandals 
of different kinds, knives, &c., some of which 
had the names of the makers; and, among the 
rest, some weaving instruments, in which part 
of the wool still remained entwined, which 
seem to shew the great antiquity of this staple 
of English manufacture. There were also coins 
of Vespasian, Domitian, and Severus. After 
a time, as the suburbs of the Roman city of 
London increased, this ground being let out, 
perhaps, “on building leases,” the pit, with all 
its rubbish, was buried under a thick layer of | 
gravel, and was covered with Roman streets | 
and houses, the foundations of which remained | 
above it. That this part of the city had been 

of a comparatively late formation, is proved by | 
the dates of the coins found among the rubbish 

in the gravel-pit. The antiquities collected 
from this rubbish by Mr. Roach Smith, throw 
great light on the arts and domestic manners of 
the Romans in Britain. We regretted to hear 
it stated, that although acting by authority of 
an especial permission, Mr. Smith met with 
every kind ot hinderance and annoyance (even 
amounting to insult) in pursuing his researches, 
from the officials of the united Gresham and 
City-Improvement Committees, who appeared 
to be authorised in so doing by their superiors. 
We can imagine such conduct among the sa- 
vages in the centre of Africa; but we confess 
it seems strange to us that such a thing should 
be allowed to occur in the centre of the city of 
London, in the year 1841. 











LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR | 


THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.t.; British Arch., 8 P.m. | 
Tucsday.—Linnezan, 8 p.m.; Electrical, § p.m.; Che- | 

mical, 8 P.M. 
Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; Microscopical, | 


P.M. 
Thursday. —Antiq., 8 p.m. ; Numismatic, 7 P.a. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Parts IX. X. of the Imperial Family Bible, illus- 
trated from the old Masters, and original De- 
signs by J. Martin. Blackie and Son, Glas- 
gow. 

We need only say of this splendid edition of 

the Bible, that the later Parts we have received 

fully maintain its high character both for illus- 
trations of art and valuable annotations. 


Sadak in Search of the Waters of Obiivion. 
Painted by J. Martin; engraved by A. 
Martin. 

A vivip illustration of a noble poetical idea ; 

genius finely employed in embodying for the 

eye the imaginative conception of a tale of the 

Genii. It was the first picture in oil painted 

by Martin; of which Mr. Joseph Strutt, of 

Derby, is the fortunate possessor. In this 

engraved copy the grandeur of the scenery 

and the bright reality of the human figure are 
preserved with singular effect. 


Don Quixotic, after Coypel, Part IT. 
J. Williams. 

WE noticed the issue of the first Part of this 

cheap and clever copy of Coypel’s old illustra- 

tions of Don Quixotte. They are full of hu- 
mour, and eminently successful in exhibiting 
national costume and character. 

King Charles I. in the Guard-room. Painted by 
Paul de la Roche; engraved by G. Sanders. 
London, Budd and Co. 

THE subject is ably treated; and is like his« 





| helpless dependency on foreign art, and enable 


| cur own. 


tory and biography united—for the general 
effect is distinctly historical, and the details of 
portraiture are of high personal interest. Mr. 
Sanders has engraved the composition skil- 
fully; the light and shade are well distributed : 
and the scene is of that mingled pathos and 
reality of life, which affords one of the best 
opportunities for the exercise of the pencil. 
The unfortunate monarch offered too many 
such, 


Painted by 


Major-General Sir John Brown. 
London, 


G. Clint; engraved by T. Lupton. 

Lupton. 
A FINE specimen of the arts. The likeness of 
General Brown is striking and characteristic ; 
and Lupton has exercised his finest skill in 
conveying it to the plate. There is a grace 
and softness about the whole, which is very 
pleasing; and yet there is no sacrifice of the 
clearness and force which becomes the portrait 
of a veteran soldier. The friends of General 
Brown must greatly prize it; and even the 
humble stick, though a little at issue with the 
garb and orders which distinguish their gal- 
lant bearer, will be looked upon with favour, as 
true to the original, and a trait to be preserved 
even at the risk of being inconsistent with 
stars and ribands. 


Adelaide Kemble, as Norma. On stone by 
R. J. Lane. Mitchell. 
A capiTat likeness of our popular native song- 
stress, who is now so potently leading the pub- 
lic by the ears. We trust, however, that her 
great success is only the foundation of an En- 
glish Opera, which shall raise us above our 


us at last to say we have a national school of 


View of the Ruins of the Grand Storehouse in the 
Tower of London. On stone by F. Ireland, 
froma Drawing by E. Falconer, Esq. Acker- 
mann and Co. 

AN interesting view of part of the remains of 

the Tower, after the flames were entirely sub- 

dued. It is well lithographed; and will be 
purchased by many, as a memorial of the late 
national calamity. 





THE DRAMA. 
Covent Garden.—A farce called The United | 
Service, and embodying much of the comic force 
of this house, was produced at the end of last 
week, and doomed. It has, however, risen | 
again with the morta! murder on its head, and, 
owing to the combined exertions of Vestris, 
Mathews, Bartley, and Co., runs its course 
nightly. 


Music Hall, Store Street-—We were highly 
gratified on Tuesday evening at the progress 
made by Mr. Joseph Mainzer with his host of 
pupils, Little more than six months, it ap- 
pears, has Mr. Mainzer been engaged in his 
good work in England ; and already in Brighton 
and London his musical classes number thou- 
sands. Nothing, we think, can be more con- 
ducive to the enjoyment of our working and 
industrious people than tuition and exercise 
in vocal music. “Simultaneous singing” must 
soften their feelings, and elevate their thoughts ; 
and it moreover affords the innocent means of 
pleasurable amusement, unaccompanied by de- 
basing consequences. ‘The simple plan of mu- 
sical instruction adopted and carried out by 
Mr. Mainzer has been most effective ; humdreds 
can now call into action powers they before 
possessed, but which they knew not previously 
how to use. Each individual surely feels a 


new link binding him to his fellow-creatures 
in his new experience of the combined effect 
of simple sounds; and every such feeling makes 
him a more kindly disposed citizen and a better 
man. But we are not now to enlarge on the 
results of a full realisation of the work; we are 
only to notice the effects of the first gathering 
of the classes in London; and so pleased were 
we with the progress evinced, that our very 
habit of criticism was disturbed. Selections 
only from the classes were present at Store 
Street, in consequence of want of room,—they 
sang together for the first time; the tones 
were full and rich, producing a fine effect, 
Soon will the whole classes be assembled in 
Exeter Hall. 





Ont of our sweetest vocalists, Mr. Wilson, is 
at the Music Hail, Store Street, and elsewhere, 
giving evening lectures upon the melody of 
his native Scotland, and illustrating the same 
by singing many of the exquisite songs and 
ballads of that country in the simple and un- 
adorned style which is their characteristic. 
Mr. Wilson’s entertainment is deservedly well 
attended; and the satisfaction he gives is tes- 
tified by his being encored in nearly every 
song. If we may judge by the large family 
parties who “assist”? at these lectures, the low 
price of admission is one of the attractions. 


VARIETIES. 

The Meteorological Ephemeris for 1842 (pp. 36. 
Smith, Elder, and Co.).—A new candidate for 
the honours of prophetic foreknowledge of the 
coming seasons and weather, who writes, as an 
old aldermanic acquaintance of ours used to 
say, very “rationably” on the subject. He 
gives a general column, a column of the pre- 
bable founded on past meteorological observa- 
tion, and a conjectural column from more uncer- 
tain data. A work of this sort ought to be 
literally re-viewed in more senses than one, 
and especially after time has sanctioned or 
overthrown its pretences. We will, therefore, 
bide a bit; and only say meanwhile, that it is 
small and cheap, and offers a good page for 
the daily jotting of meteorological observa- 
tions, 
H.B.’s Sketches. —No. 714, 715, a Very Small 
Shot, and Exchequer-bill affair, a dark trans- 
action, are not of the best of his caricatures. 
The first is Lord J. Russell, as a boy, firing a 
pop-gun (P!ymouth address) against a strong 
fortress of Conservative power; and the last, 
Lord Monteagle and Mr. Goulburn examining 
the signature of the former to an Exchequer- 
bill. Like the whole of this mysterious busi- 
ness, the humour is not very obvious. 

Missouri Leviathan.—The collection of huge 
fossil remains exhibiting under this name, no- 
ticed in last week’s Lit. Gaz., is attracting con- 
siderable attention; and deservedly so, because 
it is the most complete and the most curious 
skeleton of the extinct gigantic animals ever 
brought to England, not excepting the one by 
Mr. Peel, we think about five-and-twenty years 
ago. That now adorns the museum, and is the 
pride, of Philadelphia. We hope a different des- 
tination awaits Mr. Koch’s importation, and 
that it may not be allowed to depart hence. 
The present arrangement or artificial articula- 
tion of the benes of the missourium probably 
may not be the correct representation of the 
living osseous frame. The tusks, especially, 
notwithstanding the fact of the discovery, could 
not have proceeded as now shewn, horizontally 
from the upper jaw; for the jaws themselves, 
or rather their teeth, afford evidence that the 
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animal must have lived and browsed on foliage, 
&c.; and provident nature could not have fur- 
nished any creature with aught to embarrass 
or distress it. The clavicles also appear mis- 
placed. We are not; however, about to dis- 
cuss the matter. It would require a week at 
least for the most able comparative anato- 
mist to decide the true articulation. Professor 
Owen will, doubtless, be requested to examine 
and report for the Geological Society; and 
then will the point be set at rest, and the posi- 
tion the animal occupied in the extinct family 
be determined. In all probability the present 
wonderful type will exemplify another Jasto- 
don, Tetracaulodon, or one of that class. 


document, belonging to the date of Henry IITI., | 
gives a curious account of the subject of church | 
fresco-painting in that age: the volume is MS. | 
11,039 in Sir T. Phillipps’ collection.—A short | 
| paper, by J. F. Stanford, Esq., M.A., was read | 
to the meeting, respecting a strange custom of | 
judicial combat between man and wife, accord- | 


burg, andsketches from the illuminations which | 
illustrate the original accompanied the paper ; 
which is from the Fecht Buch des Herrn Jall- | 
hofer, bearing date 1549.—The Rev. 'T. Clack | 
| then gave an account of researches made by | 
| himself on the ground immediately adjoining | 
| his house in Litlington. He has disclosed the | 





ing to the statutes of the ancient city of Wurtz- | 5 


Phrenotypics.—An introductory lecture, fol- | site of a large Roman villa, with more than | 
lowed by two explanatory of Dr. Crook’s sys- | thirty apartments and a bath, and further off! 
tem of education, as introduced by Mr. Williams, | 40 extensive burying-ground. A quantity of | 
with great success, in the ‘‘ Westminster Aca- | pottery and other articles of common use have | 


demy,” has been delivered during the week at 


the Westminster Literary and Scientific Insti- | 


tution. It would occupy more space than we 
can spare to follow Mr. Williams in his expo- 
sition of the mode of registry, on the walls and 
floor of a room—the squares and places—the 
symbols and events—the arbitrary words and 
their relative numerical values, &c. Suffice it, 
that the pupils brought forward by Mr. Wil- 
liams evinced great accuracy in the remem- 
brance of chronological, geographical, statis- 
tical, and other and various facts, which few 
memories could retain without artificial aid. 


Vauxhall Gardens.—It is stated that six of 


the eleven acres of Vauxhall Gardens are des- 
tined to be built upon by Mr. Fowler; and 
five left as a public garden. 

Alderman Birch.—This ancient pastry-cook 
and respectable citizen died a few days ago at 
a very advanced age. He was a person of 
literary tastes and pursuits, and in early life 
published some poetry, of which he might have 
written like the Scotch bard (after the classic), 

“T’d be loathe, wae’s me, to see ye lie 
Beneath the bottom of a pic” e 

Thorwaidsen, the famous sculptor, who is 
much confined to his residence, in Rome, is 
stated to employ himself in modelling fanciful 
designs, among which a series of the Seven 
Days of the Week is highly spoken of. 

Church-building.—At the 23d meeting of the 
Cambridge Camden Society, on the 6th, 63 new 
members were elected. ‘The Bishop of I,ondon 
withdrew his name as one of the patrons; and 
the Bishop of Exeter was admitted a patron 
by acclamation. The schism which we men- 
tioned in last Gazette was then brought on the 
tapis ; and a report of a committee, in answer to 
the remonstrance of the dissentient members, 
was read. It is written in a temperate tone; 
and should, we think, have the effect of recon- 
ciling all differences. ‘The committee express 
regret that any scornful words, in speaking of 
the new church in Barnwell, should have given 
pain ; but, at the same time, vindicate the taste 
which would have all these edifices architectural 
and good in style, and condemn the erection 
of mere conventicle-looking churches, or others 
disfigured by incompetent contractors. Surely 
there is no person of sound judgment living in 
our enlightened age who will not agree to the 
truth of these principles. Beauty and har- 
mony, and fitness and effect, do not cost more 
than insufficiency and abortion: only employ 
the right people. 


° 
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Antiquities. —At the last meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, among other mat- 
ters produced was, the preface to a work 
entitled Figure Veteris et Novi Testamenti, seu 
Versus ad depingendum in muros ecclesia. This 


| been found upon the site. | 

Earthquake in Central America. —A corre- | 
spondent of the Times states, that the city of | 
Cartigo, containing a population of 10,000 souls, | 
was destroyed by an earthquake on the 2d of | 
September. About forty or fifty of the inha- | 
bitants were killed or wounded, the construc- 
tion of the buildings in that part of the world 
being contrived against such catastrophes. An | 
eruption of the volcano, about three leagues 
distant, occurred at the same time. 

Peruvian Relics.x—Mr. Quinby, a correspond- | 
ing member of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
at Philadelphia, states to that body that the | 
jewels belonging to the famous Temple of the | 
Sun at Huanuco Viejo, concealed at the time 
of the Spanish conquest, had lately been dis- 
|covered near the Cerrio de Pasco, in that| 
;country. These hidden treasures have been, 
| it seems, perpetual objects of search since the 
| days of Pizarro. The ruins of the temples in 
| this quarter are described as being most mag- 
| nificent. 
| Home-made Cons. and Far-Westers.—1. Why 

is a lady’s boa dropped in the street like a! 

blind devil? Give it up? — Because it is a! 
| loose fur (Lucifer) with the i (eye) out. 
| 2. Why is an old dog like a shipwrecked 
| mariner?—Because he has Jost his bark. 

3. Somnambulism for Brother Jonathan.—There 
;is a man in London now who once walked so 
, far in his sleep, that when he waked he could | 
} not find himself any where. 

4. A friend of ours lately caught such a cold 
| that he sneezed himself away till there was no- | 
| thing left of him but his snuff-box and pocket- | 
| handkerchief. | 
| & A man in the Strand wore his trousers so | 

large, that he fell into his own pocket, and did 
{not drag himself out till he had been dead 
| some time. 

6. There is a finger-post at Fgham that not 
| only points you the way, but walks by your 
| side till you get there, and pulls off its hat to 
' make a how. 
| 7. A drover, going to Smithfield, ran so fast 
after a cow, that. he kept before her all the 
| way, and they reached Smithfield together. 

; _ 8. The mutual hostility of wild and domes- 
| ticated animals was strangely exemplified in 

, the late inundations, when, if we are to believe 

_ the papers, thousands of loose rats were drowned 
by the tied (tide). 











| LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


| _ istory of Science.-—The third and fourth volumes of 
| M. Libri’s “* Histoire des Mathématiques en Italie,” 
have just been published at Paris, and contain much 
| new, valuable, and curious information connected with 
the early history of mathematics. We would mention 
the ancient tract of Peregrinus on the Magnet, printed 





| Saturday ... 


by M. Libri for the first time, as particularly valuable 
and deserving of attention. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sermons preached at Harrow, by the Rev. T. H. 
Steel, 12mo, 4s. 6¢. — Brasse’s Greek Gradus, new edit. 
improved and revised, by the Rey. F. Valpy, 8vo, 15s.— 
Walter Gray: a Ballad, and other Poems, by Mary Cha- 
lenor, fep, 3s:—The Philosophy of Necessity, by Charles 
Bray, Vol. II. Social Science, Svo, 7s. Gd. — For Family 
Worship : Specimens of Biblical Exposition, by the Rev. 
R. Warner, 12mo, 7s.— Letters of David Hume, edited 
by T. Murray, LL.D., Svo, 6s. — Bishop Butler’s Sketch 
of Ancient and Modern Geography, new edit. revised 
by his Son, Svo, 9s.—A Meteorological Journal for Octo- 
ber 1841, by W. H. B. Webster, 5s.—The History of the 
Republic of Texas, by N. D. Maillard, 8vo, 15s.—Notes 
of a Half-Pay in Search of Health ;,or, Russia, Circassia, 
and the Crimea, by Captain Jesse, 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
—The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice : against the 
Authors of “* Tracts for the Times,” by W. Goode, 
2 vols. Svo, 17. 11s, 6d. — Manaldi: a Tale, post 8vo, 
10s. 6d.—Sketches of Irish Character, imp. 8vo, 25s. half- 
bd. — The Orders of the High Court of Chancery, from 
1828 to 1841, by S. Miller, 9s.— Maiden of Moscow: a 
Poem, by Lady E. S. Wortley, Part 2, 8vo, 5s. — Al- 

honso Algarves : a Drama, 8vo, 5s. — Lillia Bianca: a 
Tale of Italy, 12mo, 4s.— The Child’s Christian Year, 
18mo, 2s. — Thoughts in Past Years, 2d edition, 32mo, 
3s. 6d. — Memorials of the Great Civil War in England, 


| from 1646 to 1652, by the Rev. H. Cary, 2 vols. 8vo, 


28s.—Narrative of the late Expedition to Syria, by Pate- 
son Hunter, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls.—Starkie’s Law of 
Evidence, 3d edit., 3 vols. royal 8vo, 4/. 14s. 6¢.—Lady 
Flora Hastings’ Poems, new edit. fep. 7s. 6d.—Which is 
the Wiser, by Mary Howitt, 1Smo, 2s. 6d.—The Poplar 
Grove, by Mrs. Copley, 1Smo, 2s, 6d.—Rev. Dr. T. Man- 
ton’s Sermons on the 119th Psalm, 3 vols. 8vo, 20s.— 
Cowper’s Poetical Works, including Translations, fep. 


| Ss.—Thomson’s Seasons and Bloomfield’s Poems, fep. 5s. 
| —Milton’s Poetical Works, with Life, fep. 6s.—Collins, 


Gray, Beattic, and Goldsmith’s Poems, fep. 5s. — Rev. 
Dr. Hook’s Sermons on various Subjects, 8vo, 10s. 6d.— 


| The Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland, by J. B. 


Burke, new edit. 18mo, 5s.— Transactions of the Zoo- 


| logical Society of London, Vol. II., Part 5, 12s.; colour- 


ed, 17s. 6d.—Theopneustia: the Plenary Inspiration of 
the Scriptures, from the French of L. Gaussen, 8vo, 7s. 
— Memoirs of J. C. Lavater, with a Memoir of his 
Widow, and his Correspondence with Oberlin, 18mo, 
4s. 6d. — Madame de Sevigné and her Contemporaries, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. — Field Sports of the North, by L. 
Lloyd, new edit. 2 vols. 8vo, 16s.— Grammar of the 
German Language, by G. M. Heilner, post 8vo, 10s.— 
The Harmony of Protestant Confessions, new edition, 
by the Rev. P. Hall, 8vo, 14s, 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1841. 

Devember. 
Thursday... 
Friday 


Barometer. 
29°80 to 
29°22 .. 
29°69 
29°58 
29°32 
29°38 


Thermometer. | 
9 | From 31 to 


10 | 


Sunday .... 
Monday .... 
Tuesday.... 
Wednesday... 15 ].... 29°78 
Wind south-west from the 9th to the 13th; north- 
west on the Mth; south and south-west on the 15th. 
On the 9th, morning clear, otherwise cloudy, rain in 
the evening; the 10th, evening clear, otherwise cloudy, 
frequent and heavy showers of rain during the day; 
the llth, clear; the 12th, a general overcast, small rain 
fell nearly all the day ; the 13th, evening clear, other- 
wise cloudy, raining frequently during the afternoon, a 
very heavy shower of hail about a quarter past four P.M. ; 
the I4th, morning cloudy, with heavy rain, afternoon 
and evening clear; the 15th, cloudy, rain, with bois- 
terous wind during the afternoon and evening. Rain 
fallen, °65 inch, 
Edmonton. 
Latitude, 
Longitude, 


* Cartes Henry ADAMS. 
* 32” north. 
51 west of Greenwich. 


5] 


i 
3 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Of Maillard’s Texas all the notice we can take 
this week is, that it contradicts Mr. Kennedy’s work 
very strongly. and “‘ shews up” the Texan government 
as successful sympathisers and adventurers of the Hun- 
ters’ Lodge description—more successful in that quarter 
than their co-mates on the Canadian frontier. 

From a passage in Sir M. Shee’s address to the stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy, we learn that Sir F. Chan- 
trey’s large bequest is to be appropriated to the culti- 
vation of an English School of Sculpture, without alle- 
gory. 

We cannot insert W. M. J.’s lines. “The mouse is a 
ludicrous incident, whatever the writer may think ; and 
the whole subject is the reverse of agreeable. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A 


PHYSICIAN, attached to a large Metropolitan Hospital, in 

tensive private practice, will be ready after Christmas to receive 

ite his family a young Gentleman as IN-DOOR PUPIL, or AP- 

PRENTICE; whose entire course of study, to qualify him for obtain- 

ing the license to oe either as Physician, Surgeon, or General 

neering — scrupulously attended to. As uncommon 

of both practical and theore- 

- Enawleds of the duties of the profession can be offered by the 
dvertiser, se beral Premium will be expected. 

_— to M.D., care of Messrs. Levey, Robson, and Franklyn, 

Great New Street, Fetter Lane. 








MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
COTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND SOCIETY. 
Instituted a.p. 1815. 
Head Office —Evixsvuacn, 5 St. Anprsw’s Squarz. 
The oldest and moat extensive Life Office in Scotland. 
A lated Fund di 
ONE MILLION AND FORTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Annual Revenue exceeds 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
BONUS ADDITIONS, vary ing from 11 to 80 per Cent on the sum 
assured, according to the date of assurance. 
The WHOLE PROFITS belong to the Assured. 


Assurances effected PREVIOUS to 31st DECEMBER are entitled 
to participate in the PROFITS of the CURRENT YEAR. 


Edinburgh, Sept. 1841. JOHN MACKENZIE, Maneger. 
HUGH M'‘KEAN, 7 PALL MALL, 
AGENT FOR LONDON. 











SALE BY AUCTION. 
CLOSE, WINCHESTER. 
The Waluable, Scarce, and 
very Extensive Library, 
Containing the most rare Editions of the best Works in 
CLASSICS, DIVINITY, ENGLISH HISTORY, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, AND FRENCH, 
The el ie e Property of the late G. F. NOTT, D.D., formerly Fellow 
of All Soaks College, Oxford, and Canon of Winchester ; which was 
collected by him with great judgment, indefatigable exertion, and 
immense expense ; 


Also, the valuable 


PRINTS, PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, ANTIQUE VASES, 
BRONZES, &c. 


ILL be SOLD by AUCTION, on the 

emises, on TUESDAY, the llth day of JANUARY, 

1842, and fallowing days (Sundays excepted), by Messrs. T. GODWIN 
SON, in the following order, viz. :— 


The Sale on ers Jan. i will consist of —— Divinity. 


Greek — Latin Divinity. 
Latin Divinity and M 


8 New Burlington Street, Dec. 18, 1841. 


M® BENTLEY will immediately publish 


the following NEW BOO) 
1. A PILGRIMAGE . AUVERGNE, from 


Picardy to Le Velay. By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Au- 
thor of “A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,” &c. 2 vols. 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 

2. DE MONTFORT; or, the Old English 


Nobleman. A Novel. 3 vols. 


3. The Concluding Volume of MEMOIRS 
of EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DELUSIONS. By CHARLES 
MACKAY, Author of “ The Thames and its Tributaries,” &c. With 
Portraits of Dr. Dee, Paracelsus, and Cagliostro. 

4. The WIDOW and the- MARQUESS; or, 
Love and Pride. By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. In a neatly- -bound 
pocket volume, embellished with Engravings, price 6s., forming the 
new Volume of 

The Standard Novels and Romances. 
(To be lished with th: i at the end of the Month.) 
whieh will be followed by Cooper’s celebrated Romance, 
“ HOMEWARD BOUND.” 
*,* Other popular Works will continue to be published in regular 
succession. 





New Works now ready. 


1. MEMOIRS of EXTRAORDINARY 
POPULAR DELUSIONS. By CHARLES MACKAY, Author of 
** The Thames and its Tribataries,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits 
of John Law and James 

2. THE VETERANS of CHELSEA HOS- 
ieee ae the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of “ The Subaltern,” 

3. FERRERS. A Romance of the Reign 


of George II. By CHARLES OLLIER. 3 vols. 


+ ° : 

4. MERRIE ENGLAND in the OLDEN 
TIME; or, mei gee ag with Uncle Tim and Mr. Bosky of Little 
Britain, Drysalter. By GEORGE DANIEL. 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
numerous illustrations by Leech, &c., including several Facsimiles 
of rare and unique Old Prints. 


5. THE DEERSLAYER. A Romance. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘“* The Pathfinder,” 
&c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

6. THE MIRZA. By James Morier, 
Fsq. Author of “ Hajji Baba,” &c. 3 vols. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





Just ready, in a pocket volume, price 2s. 6d. in cloth, 


7 EPICURE’S ALMANACK for 1842. 
By BENSON HILL, Esq. 
This Manual contains a Calendar, with seasonal Dishes and the 
Receipts for their Preparation. 
Tue Eptcvre’s ALMANACK for 1841 may be had, price 2s. 6d. 
London: How and Parsons, Fleet Street. 





Latin Miscellanies. 
Spanish and French. 
French. 


Italian. 
Ditto. 
— Miscellanies. 


Prints and Drawings. 
Paintings, Vases, Mronzes, &c. 
May be viewed four days beers the Sale, by atalogues only 

(2s. 6d. each), which may be had 21 days previous to the Sale, at vthe 
Auctioneers’, —— Jacob and Johnson’s, Booksellers, and Messrs. 
Lampard, Goodeve, and Bowker, Solicitors, Wincliester; Messrs. 
Rivington, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, Messrs. Hatchard, Piccadilly, = 
Messrs. Payne and Foss, Pall Mall, London; Mr. Parker, Oxford; and 
Mr. Deighton, Cambridge. 
The Sale will commence each pon Po hag Eleven o’Clock in the Forenoon 


The HOUSEHOLD FURNITURF, PLATE, Linen, China, aes 


Wines, and other Effects, will be Sold by Auction, on the Bw 
o WEDNESDAY, the 2d day of February, 1842, and two following 
jays. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publishers by the 20th, and BILLS by the 22d in- 
stant. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





TO METEOROLOGISTS, 


On the Ist of Jan. 1842, under the sanction of “we hay Pe the 
Meteorological Society of Great Britain, No. I., 


HE QUARTERLY: JOURNAL 

of METEOROLOGY and roan — consisting 

of Original Papers, Comparative Tables of Temperature, Pressure, 

Rain, Wind, &c., and a Quarterly Digest of the antes qrAtinapitionse 

henomena that are daily occurring throughout the Globe, and Re- 
views of all Scientific Works. 


London: E. Lumley, 56 Chancery Lane. 





On the Ist of January, No. I, price 2s. s. 6d. 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of 
ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS. 
By Mrs. LOUDON. 


Fach gered will contain Three Plates, demy 4to size, <a 
from Fifteen to Twenty Figures accurately coloured from Nature. 


Also just published, 
The Ladies’ Flower-Garden of Ornamental 
Annuals. 48 Plates. Cloth, price 2/. 2s, 
The Ladies’ Flower-Garden of Ornamental | Possess 
Bujbous Plants. 58 Plates. Cloth, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 
London; published by William Smith, 113 Fleet Street. 


Just ready, in 8vo, i 





with Engravings, price 16s. 
in cloth, 
HE SPORTING SKETCH-BOOK: a 
Series of Characteristic Papers, contributed by Crack 
Authorities. 
Edited by JOHN WILLIAM CARLETON, Esq. 
Containing articles by 
Lord William Lennox. 
Tne Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley, M.P. 
Sie. John Dean Paul, Bart. 
John Mills, Esq., Author = “sg ** Old English Gentleman.’ 
The Hermit in Leicesters 
** Craven,” Editor of the ** Sporting Review.” 
M. H. Perley, Esq. 
&c. &e. &e. 


London: How and Parsons, 132 Fleet Street. 


On the lat of January, 1842, 


O U R M E S S. 
By HARRY LORREQUER. 
No.I. JACK HINTON, the Guardsman. 
To be continued in Monthly et with numerous [llustra- 
tions, by H. K. Browne (Phiz). Price 
No. I. will contain a fine Portrait of the Author, after a Miniature 
by Lover. 
Also, by the same Author, in 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. cloth, 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, the IrtsH Dra- 
Goon, with 44 Illustrations by H. K. Browne (Phiz). 
“* Beyond comparison the pleasantest book of our time.”—Standard, 
CONFESSIONS of HARRY LORRE- 
QUER, with 22 Illustrations by egg 12s. cloth. 


Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co, . 8S. Orr and Co., London; 
and all Booksellers. 





Dodd's Peerage, K nightage, “§c.—Second Year. 
Will be published on 1st of January, 1842, fep. 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 


PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and pee for 1842, including the New Knights, 
nie] apreminteye: Bishops, Baronets, Peers, &c.; and comprehendin; 
all the changes of the Recent Brevet, the New sige le aa sles Ad- 
ditions and Alterations consequent upon Births, Death 
and Promotions; with several extensive improvements, tenieg un 
gone entire revision, from the first article to the last. 
By C. R. DODD, Esq. 

Author of “ The Parliamentary Companion,” &c. 

“ The arrangement of this volume is complete; the care, diligence, 
and accuracy with which it has been executed fully realise oo origi- 
nal and prin se lan of the work ; it gives so much of genealogy as 

historical interest, at the same time answerin, ie je purposes 
ofa —— dictionary, a family record, and an ial register.” 
ii 





—The Times, 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


On Friday, the 24th, by H. Hooper, 13 Pall Mall East, 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No.72, 
Con — 
1. Music; and the ened 2 Council for Education. 
z. Bariuig the CovenaNTEr. 
3. Tus Drama :—Authors and Managers. 


3. 
$. NortH American Inprans. 
6. Pavssta and the Prussian System. 
7. Castner CHANGRs. 
8. D'Aunionn’s History of the RerorMation. 
Y. PREROGATIVE :—Wronos of the SuBsECcT. 
10. Tue Dean versus Tux Livin. 
11. Inpvusrry and its Rewarp! &c. &c. 





On Wednesday, the 22d instant, will be published, 
AY’S WOR KS. Volume I. 
—— rd Hinserr. 


Bath: C. A. Bartlett. » Brown, and Co.; W. 
and Co. "Sold by al Booksellers” - 





Dedicated, by Permission, to her Majesty. 


On the Ist pale peer to be continued mee mde 2s. 6d., illus- 
many Plates and Wood-Engra’ 


HISTORY of BRITISH LAND “BIRDS, 
InptorNovs and Mioratory; including their Organisation 
Habits, and Relations; Remarks on Classification and Nomenclature, 
and the principal Organs of Birds. 
By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Natural History, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

“ IT look on Mr. Lager capeneist * History of British Birds,’ as the 
best work on ee Ornithological science with which I ain ac- 
quainted.”—J. J. AupuBon. 

“ Mr. Macgillivra is the first who has a internal investiga- 
tion to the study of birds.”—Literary Gazett 

« His accounts of the habits of birds are written with the freshness, 
duattnoroaes and form, which characterise the original observer.”— 
Spectator. 

Pe The | fidelity which this (i.e. personal inspection) has given to his 
account, both of the organisation and habits of birds, is beyond all 
price.”—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

W. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


SIXTH YEAR, 
Price 2s, _ 2s. 6d. silk, 3s. cloth extra gilt, with elegant 
Frontispiece and a eel. 
FFECTION’S KEEPSAKE. 
1842. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


By the Author of the “ Pictorial Keepsake,” “'Tis Friendship’s Gift,” 
* A Token of Regard,” ‘* Woodnotes Wild,” &c. 





“+ Whate’er reciprocal Affection gives, 
Will evermore be cherish’d in the heart; 3 
A treasure to be lov'd while memory lives, 
By death alone constrain’d with it to part.” 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Price 4s. 
ETTERS from ABROAD to KINDRED 
at HOME. 
By Miss SEDGWICK. 
Also, price 2s. 
Fugitive Verses. By JoanNA BaILite. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY. 


I. 
LPHINSTONE’S HISTORY of INDIA, 
the HINDOO and MAHOMEDAN Periods. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Il. 


ILKINSON on the RELIGION, AGRI- 
CULTURE, &c., of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 3 vols. 
Bvo, al. 3s. je 


ELLOWS’ SECOND EXCURSION in 
ASIA MINOR. Imperial 8vo, 21. 2s. 


IV. 
AMPBELL’S BEAUTIES of the 
BRITISH POETS. Royal 8vo, 20s. 


ORROW’S ACCOUNT of the GIPSIES 
of SPAIN. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


OOD'S JOURNEY to the SOURCE of 
the RIVER OXUS. 8vo, lds. 
VIL. 
LARK onthe SANATIVE INFLUENCE 
of CLIMATE, Third edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Vill. 
UST IN’ S FRAGMENTS from GERMAN 
PROSE WRITERS. Translated, with Notes. Post 8vo, 
IX. 
RANT’S RESIDENCE among the NES- 
TORIAN CHRISTIANS. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


x. 
AYLOR’S LETTERS from ITALY ; with 
Sketches of the History of Literature and Art. 2 volt. 
post 8vo, )7s. 


30s. 


10s. 





John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 
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1 St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, Dec. 16, 1841. 
New Periodical Works preparing for publication by MR. CUNNINGHAM. 


& 
On the 30th of January, 1842, price One Shilling, No. I. of 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE: 


A fonthly Miscellany of Romance, General Literature, and Art. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa., 
AND ILLUSTRATED WITH DESIGNS ON STEEL AND WOODCUTS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Containing the Commencement of 
A NEW WORK OF FICTION by MR. AINSWORTH, 
WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL BY, GEORGE CRUIKSHANK,. 
With Contributions from the most eminent Writers of the day. Full Particulars will be speedily given. 


*,¢ Mr, AINSWORTH announces that his connexion with “ Bentley’s Miscellany” ceases with the present number, and that Mr. GEoRGE CRUIKSHANK will only 
furnish one design in each number, as before, to that publication. No other monthly work whatever will be illustrated by Mr. Cruikshank. 


II 


On the Ist of March, 1842, Illustrated with magnificent designs on Steel, and Woodcuts, Price One Shilling, the First Part of 


WINDSOR CASTLE: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


* About! about! 
Search Winpsor CASTLE, elves, within and out.” 
SHAKSPEARE, Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Witn Two ILLustRATIONS ON STEEL, DESIGNED AND ETCHED BY TONY JOHANNOT. 
And Woodcuts of the largest size, Engraved by Toompson, WILLIAMS, and LANDELLS, from Designs by ALFRED DELAMOTTE. 
*,* This Work, which will form a Companion to Mr. Ainswortn’s “Tower or Lonpon,” will be completed in Thirteen Shilling Parts, each 
similarly Illustrated. 


Also just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, Illustrated with Twenty large Designs on Steel, by FRANKLIN, 


OLD SAINT PAUL’S: 
A Tale of the Plaque and the Fire. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa., Author of “The Tower of London.” 


* We are glad to meet Mr. Ainsworth again in the region of historical romance, a department of literature in which he has already distinguished himself above almost 
every author of the day. A better subject than that which he has chosen for his present volumes could not have been selected. It is replete with incidents of the most 
varied, striking, and affecting character. These Mr. Ainsworth has turned to the account which every reader of his former works must have been prepared to expect. 
He has interwoven historical facts into a web of most pleasing fiction, thereby investing history herself with new attractions. Many passages 1emind us of the simple 
pathos and truthfulness of Defoe.”—Observer. 


HUGH CUNNINGHAM, ST. MARTIN’S PLACE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 





ON 3lst DECEMBER, 


THE CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND; 


INCLUDING 
ROYAL PALACES, BARONIAL HALLS, MANOR-HOUSES, &c. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS ; 
By Mr. T. ALLOM, and other distinguished Artists. 


Together with Historical Details—Family Records and Genealogies—Public Services, Civil, Military, and Ecclesiastical—Heroic Achievements 
—Biographical Sketches—Traits of Character—Classical Associations—Local Scenery—Anecdotes—Legends—Traditions, &c. 


By WILLIAM BEATTIE, M.D. 


Grad. of Edinburgh ; Memb. of the Royal Coll. of Physicians,London ; Memb. Hist. Instit. of France, Instit. d'Afrique; Author of 
‘ Switzerland,’ ‘ Scotland,’ ‘ The Waldenses,’ ‘ Residence at the Courts of Germany,’ &c. 


The Work will present Engravings of whatever is most interesting, or least known, in the scenery, style, or decorations of each subject, and will be illustrated with 
Vignette specimens of the Cathedrals—Abbeys—Chapels—Tombs—Altars—Royal, Baronial, and Monastic Ruins—Halls—Armouries—Portraits and Medallions ;—Sculp- 
tures—Antique Furniture and Inscriptions ;—Statues—and Fragments of Art; Festive, Miiitary, and Rural Scenes; Battle-fields—Banquet-Halls—National Sports and 
Athletic Games; and whatever illustrates most forcibly the minds, habits, and pursuits of our ancestors: so distributed throughout, that the engravings and literary 
matter will mutually illustrate each other, and bring the country and the domestic life of its inhabitants once more into primitive existence. The Editor is happy to 
announce, as a guarantee for the style and execution, that men of established reputation in Literature and the Arts will co-operate in the undertaking. 

The Work will be elegantly printed in imperial octavo, and will be published in Parts at 2s. 6d.each. A more elegant edition, on superfine royal quarto paper, will be 
printed at the same time, at 5s., with first impressions; but as this edition will be limited to the number of Subscribers, it is particularly requested that those who wish to 
secure it would at once forward their names. 


LONDON: MORTIMER and HASELDEN, 21 Wigmore Street; TILT and BOGUE, 86 Fleet Street. 





Price 4s. 6d. foolscap 8vo, cloth, | NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY DR. HOOK. | POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE CATHEDRAL.” 


BLUE-COAT BOY’S RECOLLEC- In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. In miniature size, price 3s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


cnitiningn ONS Of HERTFORD SCHOOL. With an Appendix») CVERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS.|[.HOUGHTS in PAST YEARS, 
By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. By the Author of “‘ Tux Catugpmat.” 

By GEORGE WICKHAM. Vicar of Leeds, and Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty. Rivingtons, St, Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 
London: Harvey and Darton, 55 Gracechurch Street. ivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. . Parker, Oxford. Fi 





‘ 
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13 Great Marthorough Street, Dec. 18. 


MR. COLBURN’S — PUBLICATIONS. 


HE DIARY and L i 'TERS of MADAME 
D’ARBLAY, Author of * Evelina,” * Cecilia,” &e. 
Edited by Her NIECE. 
Uniformly with the ‘* Life of Sir Walter Se ott,” in Monthly 
Volumes, the first of which will appear January 1. 
Il, 


ARRATIVE of the late EXPEDITION 
to SYRIA, under the commknd of Admiral Sir Roserr 
Sroprorp, G.C.B. 
By W. P. HUNTER, Es 
2 vols. small Svo, with Portraits of ‘Admiral Stopford, Commodore 
Napier, and other Illustrations. 2ls. bound. 
Ill. 


ATHERS and SONS. A Novel. By 
Tuxopore Hook, Esq, 3 vols. with a Portrait and Memoir 

of the Author. 
** One of the best novels of the day.’ 


iv. 
ADAME DE SEVIGNE and her Con- 
temporarics. 


most Eminent Persons of her Ti = 2 vols. small 8vo, 21s. bound. 


EMORIALS of the GREAT CIVIL 

WAR in ENGLAND, from 1646 to 1652. Edited from 

Original Letters of the most erase begs Persons of re period 

jn the Bodleian Library, byt Rev. Henry Cary, M.A., of 
Worcester College, Oxford. 2 yolk. 8vo, 28. bound, 


‘—Messenger. 


The following are just ready :— 
HE MAN of FORTUNE. A Novel. 


Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 


Vil. 
NNE BOLEYN: an Historical Romance. 
By Mrs. ‘Tuomson, Author of “ Constance,” &e. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Maps of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Cnowledge. 


By 





O. XCIIL, containing GENERAL MAPS! 


of SCOTLAND, and of DENMARK, NORWAY, and 
SWEDEN, 
Is published this day at the Society’s Ofice, aud by Messrs, Chap- 
man and Hall, 186 Strand. 
The Series will be completed in about Five more Numbers, 
and in the middle ofthe next year; when Title-pages, and an Index 
to the principal Places in the World, will be published. 


*,* Messrs. Cuaeman and Havt have been appointed by the 
Society Agents for the sale of their Publicationg. 


MR. CHARLES HEATH’S KEEPSAKE. 
Elegantly bound in oe silk, yi -royal 8vo, I/. Is.; India 
ofs, 2%. 6 
HE KE EPSAKE for 1842. 
Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 

With naa Aree by Cox, E. Corbould, Keeling, Poole, 
Creswick, ¥. Stone, Liversege, Roberts,G. Cattermole, and Drum- 
mond, 

‘6 In addition to many engravings of extraordinary merit. . . 
We commend this olden favourite [* The Keepsake’) to all who 
have the good taste to appreciate genius in literature, and art in its 
most engaging forms.”—Court Journal. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co, 
ESTHER COPLEY’S NEW WORK FOR CHILDREN. 
In one pocket volume, embellished with two fine Engravings, 
price 2s. 6d. bound, 
OPLAR GROVE;; or, Little Harry and 
his Uncle Benjamin: a Tale for Youth. 
By Mrs. ESTHER COPLEY. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside ; where may be 
had, written by Esruxnr Coprsy, 
Also, 


Early Friendships: a Tale. 2s. 6d. 


Breakfast-Table Science. By WricuT. Price 
2s. 6d. Second Edition. 








By ACKERMANN and CO., 


7 
HE FORGET ME NOT FOR 1842, 
Appealing by the magic of its name 
To gentle feelings and affections, kept 
Within the heart, like gold. 
Elegantly and substantially bound in a manne, price 12s., 
containing Engravings by C. and H. Rolls, Sc 1, Brandard, Carter, 
— enport, Periam, Thomas, Motte, Br: z i nted by Cattermole, 
Dru Bentley, Hering, Wappers, Eeckhout, Louisa oe 
Mise ¢ detchell and the —_ Compositions in prose and w rse by 
Ys a w. Aytoun, The old 
Sailer, H. F. “Chorley, pel Blanchard, Dr. Mac kenzie, Eden Low- 
ther, Mrs. Gore, Miss Lawrance, Miss M. A. Browne, Mrs. Lee, Mrs. 
Sigourney, Miss Gould, Mrs. Ward, &c. 
AcKERMANN and Co. have also just published 


° ° ° vl Ai 
An Epitome, Historical and Statistical, De- 
scriptive of the Royal Naval Service of England. By E. Mines, with 
the assistance of “Lieutenant Lawrorp Mites, R.N. Embellished 
Raat eight highly-finished coloured views of Shipping, a8 Ww. Knell, 
ourteen colgeret illustrations of the tlags, and en- 

— as worn by her re Ty —— and vente in comoniaiecn 
Royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 


LONDON. An a Plan of this 


_ is, in one sheet, measuring 45 inches by 26. gee a 
the S, Parks, Squares, &c. appear vi 
prominent. The Parishes are also whew ed by delicate tints, po 
the entire is so that, whether 
he. Office, ts utility will be generally acknow- 
e 19s. These Plans may be had framed and varnished, 
or ek on folded. 








Comprising Sketches of above 100 of the | 





In 3 vols. post Svo, 
HE BLUE BELLES of ENGLAND. 
Mrs, TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Ts now ready at all the Libraries. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Stre Agents—tor Ire- 
4 xed J. Cumming, Dublin; fur Scotland : Bell Paul Bradfute, Edin- 
ure 





PARIS DELINEATED AND DESCRIBED. 
Super-royal Svo, 1/. 1s.; India proots, 2/. 128, Gd. 


EATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL 
for 1812: a History and Description of Paris. 
By Mrs. GORE. 

With Twenty-one Eugravings of Public Buildings, Exterior and 
Interior; Landscapes; Scenes of Domestic Lite, &c. &c. ; from Draw- 
ings by T. Allom, Esq., and M. Lami. 

* Twenty one of the most interesting . tag which Paris offers to 
the pencil of the artist, have been embodie y Mr. Allom; and the 
lively pen of Mrs. Gore has been employed illustrating them, by 
giving a pleasant account of the French capite al, its buildings, its — 
dens, its cufea, and some of its social features."—Literary Gaxette 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 


subj 


FIRE-SIDE ASTRONOMY. 
In a handsome Case, resembling a dto volume, oruamentally 
ound and gilt, price Two Guineas, 


TH KE BEAUTY of the HEAVENS: 

a Pictorial Display of the Astronomical Phenomena of the 
Universe ; comprised in 14 beautifully coloured Scenes on sepa- 
rate Cards, accompanying a Familiar Lec’ mn on Astronomy. 

By CHARLES F, BL 
Lecturer on Astronomy ; Author of rH The’ Wonders of the 
Telescope,” &c. &c. 

“* By its aid alone a competent knowledge of Attronomy may be 
gained in the family circle in a few evenings, and as matter of 
amusement.”—dtlas. 


Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 


SPLENDID YEAR-BOOK FOR 1542. 
Elegantly bound, super-royal 8vo, 1/. 1s.; India proofs, Zl. 12s, 6d. 


OOK of BEAUTY for 1842, 
Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 
With Portraits of 
Her mre ger hu Queen. | Mrs. Dennistowne — Child. 
Princess of C. Mrs. Rose and 
Lady Grey Egerton. Mrs. Mountjoy Martyn. 
Marchioness of Hastings. Miss Bligh. 
Lady Sidney. Miss Power. 
Hon. Miss Forrester. Lady Vivian and Child. 

After Chalon, Grant, Hayter, fisher, Drummond, Corbaux, &c. 

“ In every respect as beautiful a book as any of its predecessors. 
No one who glances at the work can be surprised at its popularity. 
In pictorial excellence it is not surpassed by any thing that has yet 
appeared."—Observer. 

London : isa Brown, and Co, 





Sine for the Young. 
1. ICTURES and DESCRIPTIONS of 


REMARKABLE EVENTS in the HISTORY of ENG- 
LANI D, trom the Invasion of the Romans to George IV, Illustrated 
with 126 Woodcuts. In 2 vols. price 10s, 


2. HISTORICAL SKETCHES of SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL, with 14 Woodcuts, price 5s. 

38. UNCLE OLIVER’S TRAVELS in 
PERSIA, with 24 Woodcuts, 2 vols. price 7s. 6d. 


4. The OLD SPORTS of ENGLAND, with 


many Woodcuts, price 2s. 6d. 


5. The ELDER BROTHER, by Mrs. Bar- 


wer, with Woodcuts, price 2s. 


6. CHIVALRY and CHARITY, exempli- 


tied in the Lives of Du Guesclin and John Howard, price 3s. 


7. The FIELD, the GARDEN, and the 


WOODLAND, by Miss Prarr, with numerous Woodcuts, price 4s, 
8. FLOWERS and their ASSOCIATIONS, 
by Miss Prarr, with coloured Plates, price 6s. 
Christmas Present for the Nursery. 


The NEW CHAPTER of KINGS 
History of England in Miniature: 
Illustrations, price 2s. 


; or, the 
for the Use of Children, with 58 


Books for Early Instruction, 
1. ARITHMETIC for Young Children; 


being a, Series of Exercises exemplifying the re ray in ‘sian Arith- 
metic should be taught to Young Children, price 1 

2. ARITHMETIC for Schools. and Fami- 
lies, — Stage, by H. Grant, Esq., Author of the First Stage, 
pri ice 

3. EXE RCISES for the 2 Improvement of the 


Senses, for Young Children, price 1s. 6d. 


4. DRAWING for Young Children, with 


Drawing Copies printed on separate leaves, } ‘price Ss. Gd. 
The Drawing Copies are also printed on Cards, and sold with the 
Exercises, in a Case, price 7s. 6: 
5. FIRST EXERCISES for Children in 


Light, Shade, and Colour, with numerous ape rag being a Sup- 
plement to “ Drawing for ¥oung Child Children,” price 


THE PLAYFELLOW; 


A Series of Tales by Miss MaRTINRAU, price 3s. Gd. eaeh volume, or 
i¢. with gilt —_ 
Serrigrs At Home— Tue Peasant ANp THE Prince —FRATS ON THE 
Fronp— and Tne Crorron Boys. 


Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





ee 


RECENT TRAVELS. 


a 
EGYPT. 

The Private Life, Manners, and Customs of the An. 
cient Bevytions, derived from the Study of Hiero. 
glyphies, Sculpture, Paintings, and other Works of 
Art still existing. 


By Sir GARDINER WILKINSON. 
With 600 Illustrations. 6 vols, 8vo, 60. 6s, 


Il. 
ASIA MINOR. 
A Journal of an Excursion in that Country in 1838, 
including a Visit to several unknown Cities, 
By CHARLES FELLOWS, Esq. 
Map, and 80 Illustrations, Imp. 8vo, 28s, 


MI. 
ANCIENT LYCIA. 


An Account of Discoveries made during a Second 
Excursion in Asia Minor, in 1840, 


By CHARLES FELLOWS, 
With Plates and Woodcuts. 
IV. 
ARABIA PETRAA., 
A Journey oy that Country to Mount Sinai and 
the Excavated C ity of Petra, 
By LEON de LABORDE, 
Second Edition. Maps, and 60 Illustrations, 


Esq. 
Imp. 8yo, 27, 2s, 


Svo, ISs, 


v. 
CAIRO, PETRA, AND DAMASCUS, 
From Original Notes ante during a Tour in those 
ountries, in 1839. 


By JOHN G. KINNEAR, Bsq, 
Post 8vo, 9s. 6. 
VI. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and 
ucatan, 
By JOIN L. STEPHENS, Esq. 
With 78 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 
Vu. 
CHIN 


Six Months in China. With Views of Chusan and 
the Great Wall of China. 


By LORD JOCELYN. 
Fifth Edition, Fep, 8vo, 5s, 67. 
VIII. 
JAPAN. 
The Manners and Customs of the Japanese described 
from recent Dutch Visitors, 
Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

Ix. 

RUS S £ A. 


Letters from the Shores of the Baltie to Friends 
é ome, 


By a LADY. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 18s, 


x. 
ry ad ¥. 
A Series of Letters addressed to a Younger Sister, 
descriptive of a Journey and Residence there. 
By CATHARINE TAYLOR, 
2 vols. post 8vo, lis, 


XI. 
FLORENCE. 
A Ride on Horseback to Florence, through France 
and Switzerland. 
By a LADY. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 
XI. 
AUSTRIAN LOMBARDY. 


A Tour in that Country, the Northern Tyrol, and 
Bavaria, in 1840. 


By JOHN BARROW, Esq. 
Post 8vo, 10s, Gd. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





45 George Street, Edinburgh ; 22 Pall Mall, London. 


MESSRS, BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 





On January 1, Part I., royal 8vo, price 4s., of 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM: 
Being A Systematic Work on Practical Agriculture, on an entirely New and Original plan. 
By HENRY STEPHENS, 


Editor of the ‘‘ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, and Prize-Essay’s and Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland.” 
Illustrated with Portraits of Animals painted from the Life by Joun Surrirr, A.R.S.A. ; beautifully engraved on Steel by T. Lanps®er; and numerous Woodcuts 
and Plates of Agricultural Implements, so particularised as to enable Country Mechanics to construct them from the descriptions, Tu be completed in Twelve 
Monthly Parts. 
Prospectuses and Specimens may be obtained of every Bookseller in the kingdom, or will be forwarded, post free, on application to the Publishers. 


. 


Just published, in Three Volumes, post 8vo, price 1/7. 11s. 6d., closely and beautifully printed, 


TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 


CAREFULLY REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, 





THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. | A New Edition of 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. POEMS by the LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 
‘ m : . | In Foolscap 8vo, with 2 Portrait by Kenneth M‘Leay, Esq., engraved in line by 
The Nintu Votume just published. Horsburgh, price 7s. 6d. 
The TENTH and LAST VOLUME will appear shortly, embracing the Phy- | A few copies remain of the Large Edition, which, with proof impressions of 
sical Resources and Political Advantages of America—the War with that Country | the Portrait, may be had at 15s. 
~the Congress of Vienna—the Hundred Days—Battle of Waterloo—Concluding 
Reflections, and a Copious Index to the whole Work, | THE WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. 
Lately published. | Complete and uniform edition, in Seven Volumes, small 8vo, with Portraits and 
: Vignett rice 1, 15s, bound in cloth 
i ‘j r : | ignettes, price MW, ls. , . 
ee EDITION of the First and Second V olumes, price Each volume can be had as a complete book, with Title and Vignette, 
saci ° ¥ . | price 5s, in cloth, or 9s. elegantly bound in morocco, viz. :— 
A THIRD EDITION of the Third and Fourth Volumes, price . MEMOIR of MRS. HEMANS, by her SISTER. 
Il. 108. Il. TALES and HISTORIC SCENES. 
A SECOND EDITION of the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Volumes, | ee eee eee nt eae AH ATILLON 
which, with the Eighth, may be had separately, price 15s. | V. RECORDS of WOMAN.—VESPERS of PALERMO. 
By the same Author. VI. SONGS of the AFFECTIONS.—NATIONAL LYRICS, &c. 
y uthor, 
VII. SONGS and LYRICS.—SCENES and HYMNS of LIFE. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POPULATION, 
AND THEIR CONNEXION WITH HUMAN HAPPINESS. | MRS. SOUTHEY’S WORKS. 
in tro velnenen, gules Se, I. CHAPTERS on CHURCHYARDS. 


“Increase and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it.”’ . eh a : : ; ; - . 
me : ett “ sag , | A New Edition, in small 8vo, with an Engraving of Boldro Church by Miller, 
Thou shalt do justice and love merey. | price 7s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth. , 


. ‘ . . II SOLITARY HOURS. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 18s., New Edition, price 5s., uniform with the above. 
A MEMOIR of the POLITICAL LIFE of the RIGHT | III. THE BIRTH-DAY. And other Poems. 
HON, EDMUND BURKE, Price 7s., uniform with the above. 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS WRITINGS. : 
By GEORGE CROLY, LL.D., POLLOK’S COURSE of TIME, 

Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, London. _ A New Edition, just published, with Vignette Title, and Portrait engraved on 

Steel by Robinson, small 8vo, price 7s, 6d. neatly bound in cloth, or 12s. ele- 


. " — gant i cco. 
In Foolseap 8vo, price 7s., a New Edition of gantly bound in morocco 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of LITERATURE, THE SUBALTERN. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. A New Edition, in small 8yo, 
From the German of FREDERICK SCHLEGEL, price 6s. 








In Monthly Volumes, price Six Shillings each, in cloth, 


BLACKWOOD’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
The Volume for January will contain 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG, 
By MICHAEL SCOTT. 
With a Notice of the AuTHor, and a FronTISPIECE by CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Nov. 1. THE ANNALS of the PARISH, and AYRSHIRE LEGATEES, by GALT. 
Dec. 1. SIR ANDREW WYLIE, by GALT. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 
CYRIL THORNTON. REGINALD DALTON, PERCY MALLONY. 
VALERIUS. PEN OWEN, THE ENTAIL, &e, &e. &e. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








HENRY G. BOHN’S NEW LIST OF REMAINDERS, 


All well bound in cloth and gilt, or in half-morocco. 





The Trade are respectfully informed, that the following recent acquisitions may be had in any number, on the usual terms. A detailed Remainder Catalogue, containing 
nearly 500 Articles, will be supplied gratis, in any number, with blank for name, on application to York Street, Covent Garden. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


Henry G. Bohn’s Guinea Catalogue of Books, 
in one remarkably thick vol. 8vo, extending to 2100 pages, half-bound red morocco, with flexible 
back. It comprehends above 300,000 volumes, in every department of Literature and the Fine 
Arts, and in most ages, and is the largest assortment ever offered for sale by a Bookseller. 


angu: 
The price of the Catalogue will be refunded on return of the Catalogue within six months. 


Heath’s (Charles) Illustrated Books, viz. 


Bulwer's Leila, or the Siege of Granada; and Calderon, the Cour- 
tier. eee ores illustrated by 16 most beautiful line engravings; published at 1/. 11s. Gd., re- 
@o 16s. 


The same, royal $vo, India proofs, published at %/. 12s. Gd., reduced to MU. 5s. 


James’s Book of the Passions. Royal 8vo, illustrated by 16 splendid 
line engravings; published at 1/. 11s. 6d., reduced to 16s. 

The same, royal Svo, India proofs; published at 2/. 12s. fd., reduced to 1/. 5s. 

Marryat’s (Capt.) Pirate, and the Three Cutters. Medium 8vo, with 
20 beautiful line engravings, after drawings by Stanfield; pub. at 1/. 11s. 6d., reduced to 16s. 

The same, large paper, imp. 8vo, India proofs; published at 2/. 12s. Gd., reduced to I. 5s. 


Blessington’s (Countess of) Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman. 
8vo, illustrated by six most beautiful line engravings; published at 14s., reduced to 8s. 


Confessions of an Elderly Lady. 8vo, illustrated by eight most 
beautiful line engravings; published at 1/. 1s., reduced to 9s. 


HMansard’s Book of Archery; being a complete His- 
tory and Practice of the Art, i p d with Anecdotes; thick 8vo (500 pages), with 
59 beautiful line engravings, of which 15 are exquisitely finished by Engleheart, and others, after 
s by Stephanott; including a full-length of Her Majesty, in costume; published at 1/. 11s. 6d., 
reduced to 15s. 


The same, India proofs, gilt, cloth; published at 2/. 1¥s. 6d., reduced to 1/. 5s. 
Gideon Giles, the Roper, by Tuomas Mitter. 8vo, with 
36 ill i 1841; yp atl bd. 


blished 3s., reduced to fis. 


Gulliver’s Travels, Pictortat Epition, with copious Notes, 
a Life of the Author, and an Essay on Satirical Fiction, by Dr. W. C. Tayior, of Trinity a 
Royal 8vo, illustrated by upwards of 100 beautiful woodcuts after the masterly designs of Grandville, 


1841; published at 1/. 1s., reduced to 12s. 
Asmodeus ; or, the Devit on Two Sticks, by the Author of Gil 
. - : 


Blas; a new and greatly lation, by Josep Tuomas; illustrated edition, with 200 
spirited and clever woodcuts, by Tony Johannot; imp. 8vo, 1841; pub. at 14s., reduced to 10s. 6d. 


Se ours Humorous Sketches, comprising 86 ex- 
ceedingly clever and amusing Caricature Etchings, engraved on steel, illustrated in Prose and Verse, 
by Atrrep Crowgvitt; 2 vols. in 1, royal $vo, 1841; reduced to 18s. 


Chinese as they are: their Moral, Social, Political, Mili- 

tary, and Literary Character; a new Analysis of the Language; with succinct Views of their prin- 
cipal Arts and Sciences, and Commerce, by G. T. Lay, Esq., late resident at Canton, and now act- 
ing interpreter to Pottinger’s Mission; 8vo, with numerous woodcuts, 1841; gilt, with Chinese figures 
on back and sides; publ at 10s. 6d., reduced to 6s. 6d. 


Sanderson’s (Bp.) Sermons, with a Life of the Author, 
by Izaak Watton, and an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Rosert Moxrcomery ; 2 vols. Svo, 1841, 
extra cloth; published at 1/. 4s., reduced to 14s. 


Mitford’s History of Greece, with the Author's final 
Additions and Corrections. To which is prefixed, a New Memoir, by his brothér, Lord Reprspave ; 
the References and Quotations carefully revised, and the Chronology greatly amended from Clinton's 
Fasti Hellenici, by Witttam Kiyo. 8 vols. 8vo, latest and much the best edition, very elegantly 

inted on fine wove paper, hot pressed, with portrait of the Author. Published by Mr. Cadell, 

838; extra cloth, double lettered ; published at 4/. 4s., reduced to 2/. 12s. 6d. 

The reputation of this classical position is now so uni lly acknow! ie that it would be 
useless to cite encomiums on it. Suffice it to say, that no library, however small, can be considered 
reasonably complete without it. 

Lorp Byron says of Mitford, “ His is the best modern History of Greece in any language, and he is 
perhaps the best of all modern historians whatsocver. His virtues are learning, labour, research, and 
earnestness.” 














In respect to this new and improved edition, one of the most eminent scholars of the present day 
has — his opinion, that “ the increased advantages given to it have doubled the original value of 
the work.” 





&.° In 7 e of adverti recently put forth, announcing the small edition in 10 vols. 
printed in 1835 (which has been sold off), as the latest and Mr. Bohn feels bound, in justice 
to his own property, to contradict that statement ; and to call particular attention to the opposite 
fact, that the 8vo Library Edition, published by Mr. Cadell in 1858, is not only the latest but much 
the most perfect, being greatly corrected and improved, as the editor expressly declares in his pre- 

; wherein he states, “ that the previous small edition which bears his name, was over-confi- 
dently committed to the press in 1855 without his knowledge; and that an opportunity was thus 
lost to him of amending many errors, and of directing his attention to the separate sources from 
which further improvements were to be gathered.” In this new 8vo edition (which is the third and 
last edited by King) these deficiencies have been remedied by a careful revision of both text and 
notes, as well as by additions. 

Those who, notwithstanding the superiority of the last libra 
small one in 10 vols. (the size of the “« Waverley Novels”), ta: 
Advertiser, bound in cloth and lettered, at the low price of 15s. 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, a New Transla- 
tion, with copious Notes, by Laws; 3 vols. imperial 8vo, i d by 1000 engravings on wood; 
published at 4/. 4s., reduced to 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Atliasses: Lizars’ Edinburgh General Atlas of the World, com- 
ney to the present time (1841), including the Railroads, with a General Index; royal folio, 69 
arge whole shect maps, coloured; pub. at 6/. 6s., reduced to 3/. 3s., half-bound morocco, or russia. 

Wilkinson’s General Atlas; imperial 4to, 46 maps, coloured ; 
published at 1/. 16s., reduced to 1/. 5s. half-bound. 
Wilkinson’s Classical and Scriptural Atlas; with Historical 
—_ oar ral — imperial 4to, 53 maps, coloured; published at @. 4s., reduced to 
. 11s. 6d. half: e 


edition in 8 vols. Svo, prefer the 
supplied with the latter by the 








Armeria Real de Madrid ; imp. folio, with 80 large and 
beautifully coloured plates of Ancient Arms and Armour; pub. at 11/. 11s., reduced to 8/. g¢ " 
gantly half-bound morocco, gilt edges. » 82., ele. 


Biographie Universelle: the Articles contributed by up- 
wards of 300 of the most distinguished French Writers, e. g. Sismondi, Barante, Cuvier,” Gui t, 
ear rac Ginguene, De Sacy, Biot, Humboldt, &c. 52 vols. 8vo, sewed; pub. at 24/,; reduced 
to 12/. 12s, 
~e Fine paper, 52 vols. royal 8vo; published at 377. 16s., reduced 

to 161. 16s. 


—— Vellum paper, 52 vols. royal 8vo; pub. at 52/7. 10s., reduced to21/, 
Brulliot, Dictionnaire des Monogrammes, 


Marques Figurées, &c. avec lesquels les Peintres, Sculpteurs, Graveurs, etc. ont desi S : 
3 mat 9 4to, last and best edition, with many thousand fac-simile cuts of the Marks of Pont 
Engravers, &c.; pub. at 3/. 16s., reduced to 2. 8s. cloth lettered. ” 
The same, elegantly half-bound morocco, gilt edges, in 1 thick vol., 2/. 12s. Gd. 
— This excellent and comprehensive work is highly valuable to the collector of paintings and 

engravings. 

Burke’s History of the Commoners of Great 
BRITAIN and IRELAND; 4 thick, closely-printed volumes, large 8vo, with the iti j 
published at 3/. 1%s., reduced to 2.’ 16s. Fisica ic 


Daniell’s Oriental Scenery and Antiquities ; 
6 vols. elephant folio, 150 plates, finely coloured and mounted; bli 2101. " 
52. 10s., tichly half-bound Lonsdale full gilt back and edges, in 3 aie. ae 6 See, eee 


Espy’s Philosophy of Storms ; thick 8vo, just published 


at Boston, U.S. 1811. 


Gallery of the Old German Masters, formerly a 
Stuttgard, now at Munich ; 2 vols. elephant folio, 115 magnificent plates in lithography, height. 
ened by tints; pub. at 105/., reduced to 36l., richly half-bound morocco, gilt edges. ‘ 


Munich Gallery of Pictures, called the “ Pinakothek ;” 
2 vols. atlas folio, 14% splendid lithographic plates by Strixner, on India paper; pub. at 31/. 10s, 
reduced to 16/. 16s., richly half-bound morocco, gilt edges. r 


Leuchtenberg Gallery of Pictures, at Munich; 
atlas folio, 52 splendid lithographic plates, on India paper; pub. at 12/. 12s., reduced to 6. 6s. 
richly half-bound morocco, gilt edges. : 


Greville’s Cryptogamiec Flora, comprising the prin- 
cipal Species found in Great Britain, inclusive of all the New Series recently discovered in Scotland. 
6 vols. royal 8vo. 360 beautifully coloured plates; pub. at 16/. 16s., reduced to 8/. 8s., half-bound 
morocco, uncut. 

Halls (Rev. BR.) Works, with Life by Dr. Grecory, and 


an Essay by Foster; 6 vols. 8vo; pub. at 3/. 16s., reduced to 2/. 2s., cloth lettered. 


Hope’s Costumes of the Ancients. New Edition, con- 
siderably enlarged, 2 vols. royal 8vo, with 321 fine plates; formerly published at 4. 4s., reduced to 
2l. 12s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Howard’s Colour as a Means of Art; post 8vo, with 
18 coloured plates; pub. at 10s. 6d., reduced to 8s. 
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pub. at 12s,, reduced to 7s. 
The same, coloured plates; published at 1/. 1s., reduced to 12s. 
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M‘Culloch’s Statistical Account of the British 


EMPIRE. Second Edition, enlarged, 2 thick vols. 8vo; pub. at @/. %s., reduced to 1/. 8s. 


Pictorial Edition of the Bible, illustrated with up- 
wards of 1000 woodcuts of Hi ical Events, Land Natural History, Costume, and Anti- 
quities, with Original Notes, 4 vols. royal 4to; pub. at 4/. 14s. 6d., reduced to 3/. 3s. cloth, richly 
gilt sides, contents lettered. 

Pictorial Edition of the Common Prayer, illus- 
trated with upwards of 700 woodcuts, with Notes, and a History of the Liturgy, by the Rev. Dr. 
Sressinc. Imperial 8vo; published at 1/. 11s. 6d., reduced to 18s. cloth, richly gilt sides. 

Robertson’s Paraguay, and Francia’s Reign of Terror, 
5 vols. post 8vo; pub. at 1/. 11s. Gd., reduced to 12s. 

Selby’s magnificent Work on British Birds, 
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found in Great Britain. 2 vols. elephant folio, 228 plates (containing 388 figures), beautifully co- 
loured; pub. at 101/., reduced to Sil. 10s., elegantly half-bound morocco, gilt edges. 

Shaw and Bridgens’ Furniture, with Candelabra and 
Interior Decoration, royal 4to, 60 fine plates; pub. at 3/. 3s., reduced to 1. 11s. 6d. 

The same, large paper, coloured plates, imp. 4to; pub. at 6/. 6s., reduced to Si. 3s. hf.-bd. uncut. 

Swainson’s Ornithological Drawings, being Fi- 


gures of the rarer and most interesting Birds of Brazil, complete in 7 Parts, royal 8vo, 78 beauti- 
fully coloured plates; pub. at 3/. 13s. 6d., reduced to 2. 5s. half-bound moroccy, 1 vol. 


Swainson's Zoological: Illustrations, or Original 
Figures and Descriptions of new, rare, or interesting Animals; 6 vols. royal 8vo, containing 318 
finely coloured plates; published at 16. 16s., reduced to 9/. 9s. half-bound morocco. 


Swainson's Exotic Conchology, or Figures and De- 


—- of rare, beautiful, or undescribed Shells; royal 4to, containing 94 beautifully-coloured 
Shells; published at 4/. 12s., reduced to 2/. 12s. 6d. half-morocco, gilt edges. 


Woodville’s Medical Botany, Trp Epition, Ey- 


LARGED BY SIR W. J. HOOKER, 5 vols. 4to, 183%; with 310-plates, engraved by Sowerby, most 
carefully coloured; pub. at 10/. 10s., reduced to 5/. 5s. half-bound morocco, uncut. 
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